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People’s  memories  of  the  history  of  their  relationships  have  implications  for  their 
relationship  evaluations  and  expectations.  However,  these  memories  do  not  always 
resemble  observations  of  how  people’s  relationships  actually  develop  and  change  over 
time.  Previous  research  suggests  that,  while  observed  changes  in  satisfaction  over  time 
tend  to  show  fairly  linear  declines,  people  tend  to  remember  their  satisfaction  as  having 
improved  in  the  recent  past.  The  current  study  examined  the  robustness  of  this  finding  by 
comparing  spouses’  remembered  changes  in  their  satisfaction  over  the  first  two-and-a- 
half  years  of  their  marriage  with  observed  changes  in  their  satisfaction  over  this  time 
period.  Consistent  with  previous  research,  spouses  were  found  to  remember  more 
improvements  over  time  than  were  observed  to  have  occurred.  The  current  study  also 
investigated  whether  spouses’  memories  of  the  same  period  change  over  time.  Spouses 
were  found  to  alter  their  memories,  such  that  they  remembered  improvement  over  a time 
period  in  the  recent  past  but  remembered  less  improvement  as  that  time  period  receded 
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into  the  distant  past.  Additionally,  the  current  study  examined  three  possible  mechanisms 
(implicit  theories,  selective  memories,  and  change  in  standard)  that  spouses  might  use  to 
generate  their  memories.  Although  change  in  standard  received  the  most  support,  only  a 
sub-group  of  spouses  appeared  to  use  this  mechanism.  It  may  be  that  spouses  rely  on 
different  mechanisms  to  generate  memories  of  improvement,  depending  on  the 
circumstances  in  their  marriage.  Finally,  the  current  study  examined  whether  some 
spouses  are  more  likely  to  remember  greater  improvement  than  was  observed.  It  was 
expected  that  spouses  who  have  barriers  to  leaving  their  marriage  would  be  especially 
motivated  to  remember  improvements  over  time.  However,  results  suggested  that  such 
barriers  are  not  significantly  related  to  degree  of  memory  bias.  Together,  the  current 
findings  suggest  that  spouses’  ability  to  remember  the  past  in  a way  that  lets  them 
perceive  recent  improvement  is  robust  and  that  spouses  have  a high  degree  of  flexibility 
in  terms  of  modifying  their  memories  over  time. 
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INTRODUCTION 


People  have  rich  memories  of  the  histories  of  their  romantic  relationships.  They 
can  describe,  sometimes  in  great  detail,  how  they  met,  how  they  fell  in  love,  and  how  the 
quality  of  the  relationship  has  waxed  and  waned  over  time  (e.g..  Flora  & Segrin,  2000; 
Sternberg,  1995).  People  draw  on  these  memories  to  make  temporal  comparisons  about 
their  relationships  (see  Albert,  1977).  That  is,  they  compare  their  memories  of  their 
relationship  in  the  past  with  their  perceptions  of  their  relationship  in  the  present  in  order 
to  evaluate  the  present  and  predict  the  future.  People  who  are  able  to  perceive 
improvements  in  their  relationship  from  the  past  to  the  present  tend  to  expect  such 
improvement  to  continue  into  the  future  (Kamey  & Frye,  2002).  Additionally,  people's 
perceptions  of  the  history  of  their  relationships  have  been  related  to  their  relationship 
outcomes.  For  instance,  the  way  in  which  husbands  discuss  the  past  of  their  relationship 
is  related  to  whether  or  not  the  couple  is  likely  to  divorce  (Buehlman,  Gottman,  & Katz, 
1992). 

However,  despite  the  detail  with  which  people  can  recount  the  history  of  their 
romantic  relationships,  their  memories  regarding  how  their  relationship  has  evolved  over 
time  may  not  match  observed  changes  over  time.  Although  memories  of  past  changes  in 
marital  satisfaction,  for  instance,  are  significantly  related  to  observed  changes  in  marital 
satisfaction,  people's  memories  tend  to  describe  more  improvement  over  time  than  was 
observed  (Kamey  & Frye,  2002).  As  a result,  people  may  reach  a different  conclusion 
concerning  their  present  evaluation  of  their  relationship  and  the  prediction  of  the  future  of 
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their  relationship  when  they  look  to  their  memories  than  if  they  were  to  examine  changes 
that  had  been  observed  over  time, 

Such  differences  between  memories  of  how  a relationship  has  changed  over  time 
and  observed  changes  in  that  relationship  over  time  raise  several  questions.  How  do 
people’s  memories  differ  from  observed  changes  in  their  relationships  over  time?  What 
are  the  mechanisms  through  which  people  generate  their  memories  of  their  relationship? 
Are  some  people’s  relationship  memories  more  likely  to  differ  from  observed  changes  in 
their  relationship  over  time? 

The  goal  of  this  dissertation  is  to  address  these  questions.  With  this  in  mind,  this 
dissertation  is  divided  into  five  sections.  The  first  section  of  this  dissertation  discusses 
temporal  comparison  theory  and  evidence  that  people  prefer  to  remember  the  past  in  a 
way  that  lets  them  perceive  improvements  over  time.  The  second  section  addresses 
previous  research  that  has  examined  the  ways  in  which  people’s  relationship  memories 
differ  from  the  changes  they  have  experienced  over  time.  The  third  section  discusses 
mechanisms  that  may  give  rise  to  people’s  relationship  memories.  The  fourth  section 
addresses  whether  some  people  are  more  likely  than  others  to  remember  their  relationship 
in  a way  that  differs  from  the  changes  they  have  experienced  over  time.  The  fifth  section 
provides  an  overview  of  the  current  study,  designed  to  address  these  issues  directly 
through  a longitudinal  study  of  a sample  of  newlywed  couples. 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 


Temporal  Comparison 

People  draw  from  their  memories  of  the  past  in  order  to  evaluate  the  present  and 
predict  the  future.  This  comparison  of  the  present  self  to  past  and  possible  future  selves 
has  been  termed  temporal  comparison  (Albert,  1977).  Temporal  comparison  is  a 
translation  of  social  comparison  theory  (see  Festinger,  1954).  However,  in  contrast  to 
social  comparison,  in  temporal  comparison,  people  are  described  as  using  their  own  past 
and  possible  future  selves,  rather  than  other  people,  as  bases  of  comparison. 

Temporal  comparisons  serve  several  purposes.  First,  people  use  temporal 
comparison  to  maintain  a constant  sense  of  self,  in  which  any  perceived  changes  are  seen 
as  gradual  evolutions  over  time.  This  contributes  to  a sense  of  continuity  and  self- 
identity  through  time  (Albert,  1977;  Holmberg  & Veroff,  1996). 

Second,  people  use  temporal  comparison  to  reach  a desired  conclusion.  This  is 
similar  to  the  use  of  social  comparison  in  order  to  reach  a desired  conclusion  (Albert, 
1977).  Instead  of  selectively  perceiving  comparable  others,  people  may  misperceive  their 
past  or  selectively  perceive  themselves  at  a point  in  their  past.  Such  perceptions  allow 
people  to  see  improvements  over  time.  This  proposal  has  been  supported  by  previous 
research,  discussed  below,  which  has  found  that  people  pay  attention  to  change  over  time 
and  that  memories  of  improvement  over  time  are  related  to  current  satisfaction. 
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Attention  to  Improvement 

In  order  to  reach  a desired  conclusion  through  temporal  comparison,  people  may 
perceive  the  past  in  a way  that  allows  them  to  see  improvement  over  time.  However,  in 
order  for  perceptions  of  improvement  to  have  an  impact,  people  must  pay  attention  to 
change  over  time.  There  is  evidence  that  people  pay  attention  to  at  least  two  types  of 
change  over  time.  First,  people  pay  attention  to  changes  in  outcome  over  time.  They 
notice  when  a positive  outcome  is  replaced  by  a negative  outcome  and  when  a negative 
outcome  is  replaced  by  a positive  outcome  and  prefer  situations  in  which  a negative 
outcome  is  replaced  by  a positive  outcome.  For  instance,  in  a classic  study,  participants 
heard  a confederate  evaluating  them  two  times  (Aronson  & Linder,  1 965).  The 
confederate  evaluated  the  participant  positively  both  times,  negatively  both  times, 
positively  the  first  time  and  negatively  the  second  time,  or  negatively  the  first  time  and 
positively  the  second  time.  Participants  were  then  asked  how  much  they  liked  the 
confederate.  Participants  reported  greater  liking  for  the  confederate  in  the  negative- 
positive condition  than  in  the  positive-positive  condition,  even  though  the  confederate 
made  a greater  number  of  positive  comments  about  them  in  the  positive-positive 
condition  than  in  the  negative-positive  condition.  This  suggests  that  people  are  cognizant 
of  change  over  time,  rather  than  simply  of  overall  outcomes. 

Second,  people  pay  attention  to  the  rate  at  which  an  outcome  is  changing  over 
time.  They  notice  whether  an  outcome  is  changing  at  a fast  or  slow  rate  and  prefer 
outcomes  that  quickly  become  more  positive  or  slowly  become  more  negative.  For 
instance,  participants  watched  changes  in  an  outcome  (e.g.,  class  grade,  stock)  and  rated 
their  satisfaction  over  time.  Participants’  satisfaction  was  higher  when  the  outcome 
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improved  (Hsee  & Abelson,  1991).  Furthermore,  participants  rated  their  satisfaction  as 
especially  high  when  the  outcome  improved  quickly  rather  than  slowly. 

Thus,  people's  evaluations  of  a process  appear  to  be  influenced  by  more  than  the 
final  level  of  outcome.  Changes  in  an  outcome  over  time  and  rates  of  those  changes  also 
may  be  associated  with  evaluations  of  processes.  People  appear  to  evaluate  improvement 
positively  and  to  evaluate  fast  improvement  especially  positively. 

Memories  of  improvement  and  current  satisfaction.  Perceptions  of  past 
improvement  are  related  to  current  satisfaction.  People  who  view  the  past  more 
negatively  may  be  happier  with  the  present  (Robinson,  1992).  On  the  other  hand,  if 
people  rate  the  past  as  better  than  it  was,  they  may  be  less  happy  with  the  present.  For 
instance,  Taylor  and  Brown  (1988)  suggested  that  people  are  happiest  when  they  perceive 
that  “the  present  is  better  than  the  past  and  that  the  future  will  be  even  better”  (p.  196). 

Simply  thinking  about  negative  events  in  the  past  can  actually  lead  to  positive 
feelings  about  the  present,  provided  that  people  can  see  a contrast  from  the  past  to  the 
present  such  that  the  present  is  perceived  as  an  improvement  over  the  past  (Strack, 
Schwarz,  & Gschneidinger,  1985).  Furthermore,  when  asked  to  describe  their  past  and 
present  selves,  people  tend  to  do  so  in  a way  that  highlights  improvements  over  time.  For 
instance,  if  undergraduate  students  are  asked  to  describe  themselves  currently  and 
themselves  as  they  were  at  16,  they  tend  to  describe  their  current  self  more  positively 
than  their  past  self  (Wilson  & Ross,  2001).  Even  when  students  were  asked  to  describe 
themselves  over  a shorter  period  of  time  (i.e.,  two  months),  they  remembered 
improvements  (Wilson  & Ross,  2001). 
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Memories  of  improvement  and  satisfaction  in  relationships.  People  also  tend  to 
report  improvements  over  time  in  their  romantic  relationships.  For  instance,  dating 
couples  tend  to  report  that  their  satisfaction  has  increased  over  time  (Sprecher,  1999). 
Such  memories  of  improvement  are  also  found  in  marital  relationships.  If  asked  about 
changes  in  their  marital  satisfaction  over  either  four  years  (Kamey  & Frye,  2002)  or  forty 
years  (Vaillant  & Vaillant,  1993),  people  tend  to  report  recent  improvements  in  their 
satisfaction. 

These  memories  of  improvement  are  related  to  current  relationship  satisfaction. 
For  instance,  wives  were  asked  about  their  marital  satisfaction  three  times  (Kamey  & 
Coombs,  2000).  Each  time  point  was  separated  by  approximately  ten  years.  The  more 
wives  remembered  their  satisfaction  as  having  improved  at  the  second  time  of 
assessment,  the  more  satisfied  they  were  at  the  third  time  of  assessment.  Additionally,  in 
a separate  study,  married  couples  were  asked  to  remember  their  initial  levels  of  different 
types  of  love  styles  (e.g.,  erotic,  agapic,  ludic).  Those  with  lower  current  levels  of 
satisfaction  tended  to  remember  decreases  in  erotic,  friendship-based,  and  agapic  love 
(Grote  & Freize,  1998).  Similar  relationships  between  satisfaction  and  memories  of 
improvements  have  also  been  found  among  dating  couples  (Sprecher,  1999).  This 
suggests  that,  in  their  relationships,  just  as  in  other  areas  of  their  lives,  people  prefer  to 
perceive  improvement  over  time.  People  tend  to  be  most  satisfied  when  they  can 
perceive  their  relationship  satisfaction  as  having  increased  with  time. 

Comparing  People’s  Memories  with  Their  Experience  Over  Time 
People's  memories  of  the  past  do  not  necessarily  match  events  of  the  past.  They 
may  remember  improvements  that  did  not  occur.  For  instance,  people  in  a study  skills 
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course  tend  to  remember  their  past  study  skills  as  lower  than  they  were  (Conway  & Ross, 
1984).  Differences  between  memories  of  the  past  and  events  of  the  past  also  occur  with 
respect  to  marital  satisfaction.  Although  people  consistently  remember  improvements  in 
their  relationship  satisfaction,  such  improvements  have  not  necessarily  been  observed 
over  time.  Previous  studies  of  memories  of  marital  satisfaction  have  found  that  people’s 
memories  of  how  their  satisfaction  has  changed  over  time  do  not  match  how  their 
satisfaction  has  been  observed  to  change  over  time.  For  instance,  over  40  years  of 
marriage,  spouses'  marital  satisfaction  tends  to  decline  fairly  linearly  (Vaillant  & 

Vaillant,  1993).  However,  when  asked  to  report  their  memories  of  their  satisfaction, 
spouses  tend  to  report  a U-shaped  curve,  in  which  they  remember  their  satisfaction 
declined  early  in  the  relationship  and  improved  recently.  A similar  pattern  is  found  over 
the  first  four  years  of  marriage  (Kamey  & Frye,  2002).  Across  two  samples  of 
newlyweds,  marital  satisfaction  was  measured  approximately  every  six  months.  These 
prospective  measures  of  satisfaction  also  revealed  that  marital  satisfaction  tended  to 
decline  linearly.  However,  when  spouses  were  asked  to  report  their  memories  of  how 
their  satisfaction  had  changed,  they  also  reported  U-shaped  curves,  in  which  their 
satisfaction  was  perceived  to  have  declined  early  in  the  relationship  and  improved 
recently. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  people's  memories  of  their  satisfaction  are  completely 
inaccurate.  The  prospective  and  retrospective  trajectories  of  satisfaction  each  had  three 
parameters:  intercept,  slope,  and  curvature.  Spouses'  retrospective  trajectories  were 
significantly  correlated  with  their  prospective  trajectories  on  each  of  these  three 
parameters  (Kamey  & Frye,  2002).  However,  there  were  also  fairly  consistent 
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differences  between  retrospective  and  prospective  trajectories.  For  instance,  spouses 
tended  to  remember  satisfaction  trajectories  with  a linear  slope  that  was  significantly 
more  positive  than  that  observed  over  time.  Furthermore,  spouses  remembered 
significantly  greater  curvature  in  their  trajectories  than  was  observed  in  their  prospective 
data. 

Thus,  across  both  40  years  and  four  years  of  marriage,  spouses  tend  to  remember 
recent  improvements  in  their  satisfaction.  When  spouses  do  remember  declines  in 
satisfaction,  they  occur  in  the  distant  past  (Kamey  & Frye,  2002;  Vaillant  & Vaillant, 
1993).  Why  is  this  pattern  so  consistently  reported?  Previous  research  (e.g.,  Ross  & 
Buehler,  in  press;  Ross  & Wilson,  1999;  Ross  & Wilson,  2001;  Wilson  & Ross,  2001) 
has  suggested  that  people  tend  to  relegate  negative  aspects  of  themselves  to  the  distant 
past.  For  instance,  when  participants  were  asked  how  far  away  positive  and  negative 
events  felt,  they  reported  that  negative  events  concerning  themselves  (e.g.,  having  poor 
social  skills  in  high  school)  felt  more  distant  than  positive  events  concerning  themselves 
(e.g.,  receiving  a good  grade  in  high  school;  Ross  & Wilson,  2001).  Participants  with 
high  self-esteem  were  especially  likely  to  follow  this  pattern.  Similarly,  when 
perceptions  of  the  past  were  manipulated  to  make  it  seem  recent  or  distant  (e.g., 
presenting  participants  with  a one-year  or  five-year  timeline  and  having  them  focus  on  an 
event  ten  months  ago),  participants  rated  events  that  appeared  to  be  in  the  recent  past 
more  positively  than  events  that  appeared  to  be  in  the  distant  past  (Wilson  & Ross,  2001). 
This  suggests  that  people  may  be  more  comfortable  acknowledging  negative  aspects  of 
themselves  when  they  are  perceived  as  belonging  to  the  distant  past. 
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Such  a pattern  of  distancing  negative  aspects  of  themselves  and  being  more 
willing  to  acknowledge  negative  aspects  of  the  distant  past  may  contribute  to  the  U- 
shaped  curve  pattern  of  people's  memories  of  marital  satisfaction.  In  this  pattern, 
declines  in  satisfaction  are  perceived  as  belonging  to  the  distant  past,  while  increases  in 
satisfaction  are  seen  as  belonging  to  the  recent  past.  When  presented  with  a timeline  of 
forty  years,  a time  point  three  years  ago  appears  to  belong  to  the  recent  past.  In  contrast, 
when  presented  with  a timeline  of  four  years,  a time  point  three  years  ago  appears  to 
belong  to  the  distant  past.  This  might  explain  why  participants  in  Vaillant  and  Variant's 
(1993)  study  reported  memories  of  increases  in  their  marital  satisfaction  three  years  ago, 
while  participants  in  Kamey  and  Frye's  (2002)  study  reported  memories  of  decreases  in 
their  marital  satisfaction  three  years  ago. 

How  Robust  is  the  U-Shaped  Curve? 

In  order  to  investigate  the  mechanisms  behind  people's  memories,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  gain  a clear  description  of  their  memories.  Thus  far,  it  appears  that  people 
consistently  report  U-shaped  patterns  of  change  in  their  satisfaction.  This  pattern  of 
change  in  marital  satisfaction  represents  satisfaction  as  having  improved  recently  and 
relegates  any  declines  in  satisfaction  to  the  distant  past. 

If  people  are  always  able  to  divide  their  past  into  the  recent  past  and  the  distant 
past,  they  should  consistently  remember  recent  improvement  and  relegate  any 
remembered  decline  in  satisfaction  to  the  distant  past.  Consequently,  they  should  report 
memories  of  a U-shaped  pattern  of  change  in  their  satisfaction  regardless  of  the  time 
period  over  which  they  are  asked  to  report.  However,  when  people  are  asked  to 
remember  changes  in  their  marital  satisfaction  over  a shorter  period  of  time,  it  may  be 
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difficult  to  view  any  of  this  time  period  as  the  distant  past.  If  this  is  the  case,  people  may 
be  reluctant  to  admit  to  any  declines  in  their  satisfaction.  Instead,  they  may  report 
memories  of  steady  improvement  in  their  marital  satisfaction  over  time. 

The  first  goal  of  this  dissertation  is  to  examine  people’s  memories  of  how  their 
marital  satisfaction  has  changed  over  a shorter  period  of  time.  People  who  have  been 
married  for  approximately  two  and  a half  years  were  asked  to  draw  a graph  capturing 
how  their  satisfaction  has  changed  over  time.  This  method  replicates  that  used  in 
previous  studies  of  memories  of  satisfaction  (Kamey  & Frye,  2002).  Additionally,  these 
remembered  changes  in  satisfaction  were  compared  to  actual  changes  in  satisfaction  over 
this  two  and  a half  year  period.  Because  previous  research  (e.g.,  Ross  & Wilson,  2001 ) 
suggests  that  people  are  able  to  view  part  of  the  past  as  distant  even  after  a short  period  of 
time  (i.e.,  the  time  between  high  school  and  college),  it  was  expected  that  the  U-shaped 
pattern  of  memories  of  change  in  satisfaction  would  be  found  over  a period  of  two  and  a 
half  years.  This  finding  would  support  the  idea  that  people  tend  to  perceive  improvement 
in  their  marital  satisfaction  over  time  and  to  relegate  any  declines  in  satisfaction  to  the 
distant  past,  even  after  they  have  been  married  only  for  a short  time. 

Do  Memories  Change  Over  Time? 

Previous  research  suggests  that  people  make  a distinction  between  the  distant  past 
and  the  recent  past.  Furthermore,  people  appear  more  willing  to  admit  the  presence  of 
negative  events  or  characteristics  in  their  distant  past  than  in  their  recent  past  (Ross  & 
Wilson,  2001;  Wilson  & Ross,  2001).  In  order  to  consistently  maintain  this  perception 
that  any  declines  have  occurred  in  the  distant  past,  people’s  memories  should  change  over 


time. 
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In  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  people’s  memories  of  their  satisfaction  may 
change  over  time.  For  instance,  over  both  40  years  and  four  years,  people  remember  their 
satisfaction  as  having  followed  a U-shaped  curve  (Kamey  & Frye,  2002;  Vaillant  & 
Vaillant,  1993).  The  fact  that  people  remember  the  same  pattern  of  satisfaction  over 
different  amounts  of  time  suggests  that  their  memories  have  changed  over  time. 

People’s  memories  should  let  them  perceive  the  recent  past  as  consistently 
positive  and  improving.  In  order  to  perceive  events  so  that  they  can  see  an  improvement 
from  the  past  to  the  present,  people  may  derogate  the  past  (e.g.,  Conway  & Ross,  1984). 
However,  in  the  future,  the  present  will  become  the  past,  and,  to  continue  to  perceive 
improvements  over  time,  people  should  derogate  what  they  once  sought  to  enhance  (Ross 
& Wilson,  1997).  Consequently,  people's  memories  of  the  past  should  change  with  time. 

However,  memory  research  has  not  examined  recall  of  the  same  information  at 
different  points  in  time.  Instead,  memory  researchers  have  tended  to  examine  just  one 
recollection  of  information.  For  instance,  a study  that  examined  the  length  of  time  over 
which  people  recalled  a school  report  used  a between-subjects  design,  in  which 
participants  were  asked  to  recall  an  early  school  report  just  one  time,  after  time  periods 
ranging  from  ten  weeks  to  six  years  (Bell,  1992).  Although  this  study  was  able  to 
provide  evidence  that  people's  memories  declined  as  time  passed,  it  was  not  able  to 
compare  how  the  same  person's  memory  for  this  report  changed  over  time. 

Thus,  the  second  goal  of  this  dissertation  is  to  investigate  whether  and  how 
people's  memories  of  their  marital  satisfaction  change  over  time.  It  was  expected  that 
spouse's  memories  would  change  in  a way  that  lets  them  consistently  perceive  recent 
improvements  in  their  satisfaction.  Approximately  every  six  months  in  the  current  study. 
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spouses  were  asked  how  their  feelings  about  their  relationship  had  changed  over  the  last 
six  months,  on  a scale  from  became  "much  worse"  to  became  "much  better.”  If  spouses 
do  consistently  perceive  recent  improvement,  they  should  report  every  six  months  that 
there  was  improvement  over  the  past  six  months.  However,  when  they  remember  the 
same  time  interval  at  a later  date,  they  may  not  necessarily  report  that  an  improvement 
occurred  during  that  interval. 

This  idea  is  depicted  graphically  in  Figure  1.  When  participants  report  how  their 
satisfaction  has  changed  over  the  immediately  preceding  six  months,  they  should 
consistently  report  that  it  has  improved.  Over  time,  however,  they  may  revise  their 
memory  and  admit  declines  in  satisfaction  in  the  distant  past.  For  instance,  when 
participants  are  asked  at  Time  2 to  remember  how  their  satisfaction  changed  from  Time  1 
to  Time  2,  they  should  remember  it  as  having  improved;  when  they  are  asked  at  Time  6 
to  remember  how  their  satisfaction  changed  from  Time  1 to  Time  2,  they  may  remember 
it  as  having  declined.  From  participants’  perspective  at  Time  6,  Time  1 and  Time  2 may 
appear  to  belong  to  the  distant  past;  hence,  they  may  be  comfortable  admitting  to  declines 
in  satisfaction.  On  the  other  hand,  from  participants’  perspective  at  Time  6,  Time  4 and  5 
may  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  distant  past.  Consequently,  for  the  interval  between 
Time  4 and  Time  6,  the  reports  participants  gave  at  Time  6 of  how  their  satisfaction  had 
changed  over  the  previous  two  and  a half  years  should  match  most  closely  with  the 
reports  they  gave  at  each  time  of  how  their  satisfaction  had  changed  over  the  previous  six 


months. 
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Mechanisms  Behind  Memories 

People's  memories  are  clearly  not  always  accurate.  For  instance,  although 
spouses'  memories  of  how  their  satisfaction  changed  over  time  are  related  to  observed 
changes  in  satisfaction,  remembered  changes  in  satisfaction  do  not  perfectly  match 
observed  changes  in  satisfaction  (Kamey  & Frye,  2002).  Overall,  people  tend  to 
remember  more  improvement,  and  particularly  more  recent  improvement,  than  has  been 
observed  through  prospective  measures  of  satisfaction  (Kamey  & Frye,  2002;  Vaillant  & 
Vaillant,  1993). 

It  has  been  noted  that  "autobiographical  memory  is  better  understood  as  a process 
of  personal  reconstmction  than  one  of  faithful  reconstitution"  (Neimeyer  & Metzler, 

1994,  p.  105).  At  the  same  time,  previous  researchers  (e.g.,  Kunda,  1990;  Schlenker, 
1980)  have  noted  that  people  cannot  simply  believe  whatever  they  would  like;  instead, 
they  must  somehow  justify  their  beliefs.  This  raises  the  question  of  what  the  mechanisms 
are  behind  people's  memories  of  their  satisfaction.  Three  possible  mechanisms  are 
implicit  theories  of  satisfaction,  selective  recall  of  negative  events,  and  changes  in 
standards.  These  mechanisms  are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive,  and  they  may  act  in 
concert  to  some  extent. 

Implicit  Theories 

To  create  their  memories  of  the  past,  people  may  draw  upon  their  implicit  theories 
of  how  marital  satisfaction  changes  over  time.  According  to  the  implicit  theories  view  of 
autobiographical  memories,  people  create  their  memories  by  examining  their  current 
standing  with  respect  to  a trait  or  aspect  of  themselves  and  invoking  an  implicit  theory  of 
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how  that  trait  or  aspect  is  likely  to  have  changed  over  time.  From  these  two  pieces  of 
information,  people  infer  their  past  standing  on  the  trait  or  aspect  (Ross,  1989). 

Many  of  people’s  implicit  theories  of  change  are  thought  to  come  from  society 
and  culture.  For  instance,  there  are  culturally-shared  beliefs  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  the  ideas  and  attitudes  of  older  versus  younger  people  are  likely  to  change  with 
time  (Ross,  1989).  Through  interaction  in  society,  people  develop  ideas  about  the  extent 
to  which  feelings  and  attitudes  will  change  over  time,  as  well  as  what  might  produce  such 
changes. 

There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  such  culturally-shared  ideas  concerning  the 
stability  and  change  of  various  attitudes  and  traits  are  related  to  people's  memories 
(McFarland  & Ross,  1987).  For  instance,  participants  were  asked  about  the  extent  to 
which  they  expected  the  traits  of  an  individual’s  romantic  partner  to  change  over  time  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  expected  an  individual’s  liking  for  the  romantic  partner  to 
change  over  time.  They  reported  that  they  thought  that  the  traits  tend  to  remain  the  same 
over  time,  but  that  the  degree  to  which  people  liked  a dating  partner  would  change  over 
time.  A separate  group  of  people  in  dating  relationships  evaluated  their  partners  on 
various  traits  and  rated  the  degree  to  which  they  liked  their  partner.  Two  months  later, 
they  again  evaluated  their  partners  on  the  same  traits,  rated  the  degree  to  which  they  liked 
their  partner,  and  recalled  their  initial  ratings.  Although  accuracy  was  emphasized, 
people  tended  to  recall  their  evaluations  of  their  partners  on  the  traits  as  having  stayed  the 
same  across  the  two  months.  They  did,  however,  remember  their  ratings  of  the  degree  to 
which  they  liked  their  partner  as  having  changed.  Consequently,  ideas  concerning 
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stability  and  change  that  appear  to  be  widely  shared  across  individuals  were  related  to 
participants'  memories  of  which  of  their  ratings  had  changed  over  time. 

Such  culturally-shared  ideas  may  influence  people's  memories  of  their 
satisfaction.  People  may  construct  memories  of  their  previous  marital  satisfaction  based 
on  their  current  level  of  satisfaction  and  theories  of  how  martial  satisfaction  changes. 
There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  people  do,  in  fact,  have  shared  ideas  about  the 
trajectories  that  different  types  of  relationships  tend  to  follow  (Miell,  1987). 

Furthermore,  there  is  also  evidence  that  people's  memories  of  their  own  relationship  may 
change  over  time  to  fit  cultural  ideas  of  relationship  development.  For  instance,  the 
relationship  stories  told  by  newlyweds  change  over  a two-year  period  (Flolmberg  & 
Veroff,  1996).  Newlyweds  were  first  interviewed  about  the  development  of  their 
relationship  between  four  and  seven  months  after  their  marriage.  They  were  again 
interviewed  about  the  development  of  their  relationship  two  years  later.  At  the  second 
interview,  the  stories  that  participants  told  had  changed  to  better  fit  cultural  scripts 
regarding  relationship  development.  For  instance,  wives  who  were  presented  as  having 
played  a large  role  in  the  initiation  of  the  relationship  during  the  first  interview  tended  to 
be  presented  as  having  played  a smaller  role  during  the  second  interview. 

Thus,  implicit  theories  regarding  how  particular  traits  and  aspects  are  likely  to 
change  for  everyone  may  affect  people’s  memories.  Additionally,  people  may  have 
implicit  theories  regarding  how  particular  traits  and  aspects  are  likely  to  change  in 
themselves,  and  these  implicit  theories  may  also  affect  their  memories  (Feldman  Barrett, 
1997).  For  instance,  undergraduates  completed  an  emotion  measure  three  times  a day  for 
ninety  days.  At  the  end  of  the  ninety  days,  they  completed  a retrospective  measure  of 
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their  emotions.  Neurotic  participants  tended  to  overestimate  the  amount  of  negative 
emotions  that  they  had  experienced,  while  extroverted  people  tended  to  overestimate  the 
amount  of  positive  emotions  that  they  had  experienced. 

Thus,  there  is  support  for  the  idea  that  implicit  theories  play  a role  in  people's 
memories.  The  third  goal  of  this  dissertation  was  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  implicit 
theories  play  a role  in  people's  memories  of  how  their  marital  satisfaction  has  changed 
over  time.  This  was  done  in  three  ways. 

First,  the  variability  across  participants  in  views  of  how  others’  satisfaction  is 
likely  to  have  changed  over  time  was  compared  to  the  variability  across  participants  in 
memories  of  how  their  own  satisfaction  has  changed.  If  people  have  a culturally-shared 
implicit  theory  of  how  marital  satisfaction  is  likely  to  change  over  time,  there  should  be 
relatively  little  variability  across  participants  in  their  views.  However,  as  people’s  views 
are  affected  by  factors  other  than  cultural  ideas  of  whether  and  how  a particular  attitude 
or  emotion  is  likely  to  change,  variability  across  participants  should  increase  (Robinson, 
1992).  One  such  factor  that  might  affect  people’s  views  of  change  is  personal 
experience.  Personal  experience  should  be  more  likely  to  affect  participants’  memories 
of  how  their  own  marital  satisfaction  has  changed  over  time  than  their  views  of  how  the 
average  couple’s  marital  satisfaction  is  likely  to  change  over  time.  Consequently,  one 
means  of  testing  whether  people  have  culturally-shared  implicit  theories  of  how  marital 
satisfaction  changes  over  time  is  to  examine  the  variability  across  participants. 

To  do  this,  participants  were  asked  to  draw  a graph  depicting  how  the  satisfaction 
of  the  average  married  couple  has  changed  over  the  first  two  and  a half  years  of  marriage. 
The  variability  in  each  parameter  of  this  graph  (i.e.,  intercept,  linear  slope,  quadratic 
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slope)  was  compared  to  the  variability  in  each  parameter  of  the  graph  participants  drew  to 
depict  their  memories  of  how  their  own  satisfaction  has  changed  over  time.  If  there  were 
more  variability  across  participants  in  their  memories  of  how  their  own  satisfaction  has 
changed  over  time  than  there  were  in  their  views  of  how  others’  satisfaction  changes  over 
time,  it  would  provide  support  for  the  existence  of  culturally-shared  implicit  theories 
regarding  how  marital  satisfaction  changes  over  time. 

Second,  participants’  views  of  how  others’  satisfaction  is  likely  to  have  changed 
were  directly  compared  to  their  memories  of  how  their  own  satisfaction  has  changed.  If 
participants  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction  are  significantly  correlated  with,  and  not 
significantly  different  from,  their  views  of  others’  satisfaction,  it  would  suggest  that 
implicit  theories  could  be  a mechanism  through  which  participants  generated  their 
memories  of  their  own  satisfaction.  However,  if  participants  used  their  memories  of  their 
own  satisfaction  to  generate  their  views  of  how  others’  satisfaction  is  likely  to  change, 
participants’  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction  would  also  be  significantly  correlated 
with,  and  not  significantly  different  from,  their  views  of  others’  satisfaction. 

Consequently,  implicit  theories  were  tested  in  a third  way.  Participants’ 
memories  of  how  their  own  satisfaction  has  changed  were  compared  to  the  views  of 
another  sample  of  participants  regarding  how  marital  satisfaction  is  likely  to  change  over 
time.  This  group  of  participants  was  married  for  less  than  three  months.  As  a result, 
memories  of  how  their  own  satisfaction  has  changed  should  have  played  little  role  in  their 
ideas  of  how  the  average  couple's  satisfaction  changes.  This  group  of  participants  was 
provided  with  nine  graphs  of  different  possible  patterns  of  change.  These  graphs,  which 
were  taken  from  Ross  (1989),  included  the  U-shaped  curve  that  has  been  reported  for 
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remembered  change  in  marital  satisfaction  in  other  samples  (Kamey  & Frye,  2002; 
Vaillant  & Vaillant,  1993).  If  these  participants  select  the  U-shaped  curve  to  depict  their 
views  of  how  marital  satisfaction  changes,  it  would  provide  additional  support  for 
implicit  theories  as  a mechanism  through  which  people  generate  their  memories  of  their 
satisfaction. 

Selective  Memories  of  Negative  Aspects  of  the  Past 

A second  mechanism  that  could  produce  participants’  memories  of  general 
improvement  is  selective  memory  for  negative  aspects  of  the  past.  In  order  to  perceive 
improvement,  people  can  either  rate  the  past  as  especially  low  or  the  present  as  especially 
high.  However,  people  are  constrained  by  considerations  of  reality  (e.g.,  Kunda,  1990; 
Schlenker,  1980).  Such  constraints  should  play  a larger  role  in  people’s  evaluations  of 
the  present  than  in  their  evaluations  of  the  past.  When  people  evaluate  the  past,  they 
generally  must  rely  solely  on  their  memories  and,  in  remembering  the  past,  people  have  a 
broad  range  of  memories  from  which  to  select.  In  evaluating  the  past,  people  may  tend  to 
select  more  negative  aspects  on  which  to  base  their  evaluation.  Consequently,  people 
may  be  better  able  to  make  an  especially  negative  yet  realistic  evaluation  of  the  past  than 
they  are  to  make  an  especially  positive  yet  realistic  evaluation  of  the  present.  Such 
selective  memory  could  explain  the  fact  that  people  tend  to  rate  themselves  in  the  past 
more  negatively  than  they  rate  themselves  in  the  present  (e  g.,  Ross  & Wilson,  1999). 

Previous  research  has  supported  the  idea  that  people  may  remember  the  past  as 
being  more  negative  than  it  was,  especially  when  they  are  motivated  to  perceive 
improvement  over  time.  For  instance,  participants  who  had  been  enrolled  in  a study 
skills  course  and  who  were  on  a waiting  list  were  each  asked  to  evaluate  their  past  study 
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skills  (Conway  & Ross,  1984).  Those  who  had  been  enrolled  in  the  study  skills  course 
were  more  motivated  to  perceive  improvement  over  time,  and  they  did  perceive  more 
improvement  over  time.  This  perception  of  improvement  was  because  those  enrolled  in 
the  study  skills  program  rated  their  past  study  skills  as  lower  than  those  who  had  been  on 
the  waiting  list. 

If  people  do  selectively  attend  to  negative  aspects  of  the  past,  they  should 
remember  the  past  more  negatively  than  they  experienced  it  at  the  time.  However,  if 
people  were  confronted  with  an  objective  record  of  the  past,  their  evaluation  might  be 
less  negative.  When  people  rely  solely  on  their  memories,  they  have  few  constraints  on 
what  to  attend  to.  Thus,  one  means  of  determining  whether  selective  memory  for 
negative  aspects  of  the  past  is  responsible  for  people’s  perceptions  of  improvement  over 
time  would  be  to  have  people  rate  the  past  based  solely  on  their  memories,  then  present 
them  with  an  objective  recording  of  the  past  and  have  them  rate  the  past  again.  The 
objective  recording  of  the  past  should  remind  people  of  more  positive  aspects  that  they 
may  have  overlooked  in  their  memories. 

In  the  current  study,  participants  participated  in  videotaped  conversations  with 
their  spouse  when  they  first  joined  the  study.  Immediately  after  having  these 
conversations,  participants  evaluated  them.  Approximately  two  years  later,  participants 
were  asked  to  again  evaluate  one  of  these  conversations,  based  solely  on  their  memory  of 
the  conversation.  Then,  participants  were  shown  the  videotape  of  the  conversation  and 
asked  to  evaluate  it  a third  time.  If  participants  selectively  remembered  negative  aspects 
of  the  conversation,  their  evaluation  based  solely  on  their  memory  should  be  lower  than 
their  initial  evaluation.  Watching  the  videotape  should  remind  participants  of  positive 
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aspects  of  the  conversation,  and,  as  a result,  the  evaluations  they  made  after  watching  the 
conversation  should  be  higher  than  the  evaluations  they  made  based  solely  on  their 
memory  of  the  conversation.  This  is  depicted  graphically  in  Figure  2. 

Change  in  Standard 

A third  mechanism  that  could  produce  participants’  memories  of  general 
improvement  is  a change  in  standard.  People  may  evaluate  the  same  behaviors  using  a 
different  set  of  standards  over  time.  Such  changes  in  standard  have  been  found  to  affect 
people’s  memories  of  the  past  (Higgins  & Liberman,  1994).  With  respect  to  evaluations 
of  their  own  behavior,  people’s  standards  may  change  as  time  passes  and  they  perceive 
the  behavior  in  question  as  receding  to  the  distant  past. 

In  particular,  over  time  people  may  come  to  evaluate  their  behavior  using 
standards  that  more  closely  match  those  of  an  objective  observer.  People’s  current 
perceptions  of  themselves  may  be  most  affected  by  their  views  of  their  behavior  in  the 
present  and  in  the  recent  past.  As  people  perceive  the  past  as  being  more  distant,  they 
may  feel  that  their  behavior  in  the  past  is  less  relevant  to  their  current  views  of 
themselves  (Ross  & Wilson,  1997).  As  a result,  they  may  be  more  prone  to  evaluate  their 
behavior  in  the  distant  past  more  objectively. 

There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  people  do,  in  fact,  perceive  the  past  - 
particularly  the  distant  past  - more  objectively  than  the  present.  For  instance,  although 
marital  satisfaction  tends  to  decline  over  time,  spouses  tend  to  only  admit  declines  in 
their  marital  satisfaction  in  the  distant  past  (Kamey  & Frye,  2002;  Vaillant  & Vaillant, 
1993).  This  suggests  that  they  may  use  more  objective  standards  when  evaluating  the 
distant  past  than  when  evaluating  the  recent  past. 
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If  a change  in  standard  is  responsible  for  people’s  perceptions  of  overall 
improvement  over  time,  viewing  an  objective  recording  of  the  past  should  not  change 
their  evaluations.  If  a change  in  standard  is  the  mechanism  behind  people’s  memories, 
they  do  not  view  the  past  negatively  because  they  selectively  remember  only  the  negative 
aspects  of  the  past.  Instead,  they  evaluate  the  past  negatively  because  their  standards  of 
evaluation  have  become  more  similar  to  those  of  an  objective  observer.  If  this  is  the  case, 
participants’  evaluations  of  a conversation  they  had  with  their  spouse  approximately  two 
years  earlier  should  not  differ  before  and  after  they  have  watched  a videotape  of  this 
conversation.  This  is  depicted  graphically  in  Figure  3. 

Additionally,  if  people  are  more  objective  regarding  the  distant  past  of  their 
relationship,  their  perceptions  of  their  behaviors  in  the  past  should  match  more  closely 
with  those  of  an  objective  observer  than  their  perceptions  of  their  behavior  in  the  present. 
Their  perceptions  of  their  behavior  in  the  present  should  be  more  positive  than  those  of 
an  objective  observer.  To  determine  whether  this  is  the  case,  spouses'  perceptions  of 
discussions  of  an  area  of  conflict  or  disagreement  in  their  marriage  were  compared  with 
objective  observers'  perceptions  of  these  discussions.  Spouses  engaged  in  two 
discussions,  one  at  Time  1,  shortly  after  their  marriage,  and  a second  at  Time  5,  after  they 
have  been  married  approximately  two  years.  Observers  rated  videotapes  of  each  of  these 
conversations  on  how  positively  and  negatively  each  partner  behaved.  Immediately  after 
these  conversations,  spouses  were  asked  to  rate  their  perceptions  of  them.  Furthermore, 
at  Time  5,  spouses  were  shown  a videotape  of  one  of  their  conversations  at  Time  1,  and 
they  were  asked  to  rate  their  and  their  partner's  behavior  during  this  conversation.  If 
people  use  more  objective  standards  with  respect  to  the  past  and  more  lenient  standards 
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with  respect  to  the  present,  spouses'  evaluations  of  the  conversations  immediately  after 
they  occurred  should  be  more  positive  than  those  of  objective  observers.  After  viewing 
the  conversation  that  took  place  at  Time  1 approximately  two  years  later,  at  Time  5, 
spouses'  evaluations  should  match  more  closely  with  those  of  objective  observers. 

Who  remembers  the  most  improvement? 

Motivation 

Thus  far,  this  dissertation  has  focused  on  describing  people’s  memories  of  how 
their  satisfaction  has  changed  over  time  and  examining  possible  mechanisms  that 
generate  these  memories.  Although  it  is  expected  that  people’s  memories  of  how  their 
satisfaction  has  changed  over  time  will  differ  from  observed  changes  in  their  satisfaction 
over  time,  the  size  of  this  difference  will  not  necessarily  be  the  same  for  each  participant. 
If  there  is  individual  variance  in  this  difference,  what  accounts  for  this  variance?  One 
factor  that  may  account  for  it  is  motivation  to  perceive  improvement  over  time.  When 
people  are  asked  to  search  their  memories,  they  "may  have  a vested  interest  in  what  they 
find,  for  it  may  have  an  impact  on  their  evaluations  of  themselves"  (Ross,  1989,  p.  353). 
People  whose  memories  may  have  a greater  impact  may  be  more  likely  to  search  for  the 
memories  they  want  to  find. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  people's  motivations  affect  their  memories.  For 
instance,  undergraduates  listened  to  an  interview  with  a likable  or  unlikable  student 
(McDonald  & Hirt,  1997).  They  were  presented  with  the  student's  final  exam  score,  as 
well  as  with  an  expectation  of  whether  the  student's  grades  should  have  improved  or 
declined.  Participants  were  then  asked  about  their  memories  of  the  student's  initial  exam 
score.  There  was  an  interaction  of  expectation  and  liking,  such  that  when  the  student  was 
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liked  and  improvement  was  expected,  participants  were  especially  likely  to  remember  a 
lower  initial  exam  score,  so  that  they  could  perceive  improvement  over  time.  Participants 
were  constrained  in  their  view  of  the  final  exam  score  (which  had  just  been  presented  to 
them).  However,  they  could  use  their  memory  of  the  initial  exam  score  to  perceive 
improvement  in  the  student's  grades  over  time.  Motivation  (i.e.,  liking  or  not  liking  the 
student)  affected  their  perception  of  this  improvement,  suggesting  that  motivation  can 
influence  memory. 

People's  motivations  can  also  influence  their  memories  regarding  their  own 
performance.  Specifically,  people's  motivations  can  influence  their  memories  of  their 
own  prior  skills  (Conway  & Ross,  1984).  In  this  study,  participants'  initial  study  skills 
and  study  time  were  evaluated.  Participants  were  then  assigned  to  spend  the  next  two 
weeks  in  a study  skills  program  or  on  a waiting  list.  When  asked  to  remember  their 
initial  study  skills,  those  who  had  been  in  the  study  program  recalled  their  initial  study 
skills  as  having  been  worse  than  they  actually  had  been.  This  derogation  of  initial  study 
skills  allowed  these  participants  to  perceive  improvements  from  having  participated  in 
the  study  skills  course.  Those  who  had  been  on  the  waiting  list  did  not  derogate  their 
initial  study  skills. 

Motivation  also  appears  to  influence  what  behaviors  people  select  as  they  are 
asked  to  remember  the  past.  The  motivation  to  perceive  oneself  as  a good  person  can 
influence  memories  of  a variety  of  past  behaviors.  For  instance,  if  people  are  told  that  a 
particular  behavior  (e.g.,  tooth-brushing)  is  unhealthy  and  are  then  asked  to  recall  how 
frequently  they  have  engaged  in  that  behavior,  they  tend  to  recall  engaging  in  it  less 
frequently  than  people  who  are  told  that  the  behavior  is  healthy  (Ross,  McFarland,  & 
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Fletcher,  1981).  This  occurs  even  if  the  frequency  with  which  participants  engage  in  the 
behavior  is  measured  initially  and  if  accuracy  in  recall  is  emphasized.  Similarly,  if 
people  are  told  that  a particular  trait  (e.g.,  extroversion)  is  predictive  of  success  and  are 
then  asked  to  list  behaviors  in  which  they  have  engaged,  they  tend  to  list  behaviors  that 
exhibit  the  desired  trait  first,  and  they  tend  to  list  more  behaviors  that  exhibit  the  desired 
trait  than  behaviors  that  exhibit  other  traits  (Sanitioso,  Kunda,  & Fong,  1990).  Flowever, 
if  people  are  told  that  a trait  is  predictive  of  success  in  an  area  that  is  not  important  to 
them  (e.g.,  undergraduates  are  told  that  a trait  is  predictive  of  success  as  a police  officer), 
their  list  of  behaviors  is  not  affected. 

Additional  support  for  the  influence  of  motivation  on  memories  comes  from 
studies  in  which  people  tend  to  remember  the  past  in  a way  that  justifies  their  own 
behavior.  Transgressors  tend  to  recall  what  happened  in  a way  that  brackets  the  incident 
in  the  past  and  isolates  it  from  who  they  really  are  (Baumeister  & Newman,  1994). 

This  tendency  is  found  both  when  people  are  telling  stories  about  their  own  lives 
and  when  they  are  asked  to  identity  with  a character  in  a story.  For  instance,  couples  in 
dating  relationships  were  asked  to  recall  an  incident  in  which  they  were  either  the 
transgressor  or  the  victim  (Cameron,  Ross,  & Holmes,  2000).  They  were  then  asked  how 
much  their,  their  partner,  and  their  relationship  had  changed  since  the  incident  recalled. 
Transgressors  tended  to  report  more  improvement  in  all  these  areas  than  victims  did. 
Furthermore,  the  more  severe  the  incident  recalled,  the  more  likely  transgressors  were  to 
recall  improvement.  Finally,  the  more  committed  people  were  to  the  relationship,  the 
more  improvement  they  recalled. 
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This  tendency  to  remember  an  incident  in  a way  that  justifies  one's  own  actions 
can  be  seen  even  when  people  retell  a story  in  which  they  have  been  asked  to  identity 
with  one  of  the  characters.  For  instance,  undergraduates  who  were  asked  to  write  what 
they  remembered  of  a story  in  which  they  had  been  assigned  to  identify  with  the  role  of 
the  perpetrator  were  more  likely  to  include  mitigating  details  (Stillwell  & Baumeister, 
1997).  Those  who  had  been  assigned  to  identity  with  the  role  of  the  victim  tended  to 
include  exacerbating  details.  This  pattern  of  differences  in  memories  of  the  story 
persisted  even  if  accuracy  was  emphasized. 

Thus,  people  may  be  motivated  to  remember  increases  in  their  satisfaction  over 
time  because  such  remembered  increases  allow  them  to  evaluate  the  current  relationship 
more  positively.  Motivation  to  perceive  the  relationship  as  currently  satisfying  may 
influence  people's  memories  so  that  they  derogate  the  past.  For  instance,  when  people 
were  asked  to  describe  their  courtship,  it  was  found  that  these  stories  had  become  less 
romantic  from  year  one  to  year  three  of  marriage.  The  authors  of  this  study  speculate  that 
highly  romantic  memories  of  the  past  may  "generate  disappointment  on  the  day-to-day 
living  of  a marriage"  (Holmberg  & Veroff,  1996,  p.  359).  If  people  had  kept  their 
romantic  stories  of  courtship,  the  present  might  have  been  unsatisfactory  in  comparison 
to  the  past. 

In  short,  people's  memories  may  be  influenced  by  what  they  are  motivated  to 
perceive.  If  this  is  the  case,  people  who  have  a stronger  motivation  to  perceive  the 
present  positively  may  be  most  likely  to  remember  past  improvements.  To  determine 
whether  motivation  plays  a role  in  memories,  between-subjects  differences  in  the 
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relationship  between  memories  of  changes  in  satisfaction  over  time  and  observed  changes 
in  satisfaction  over  time  were  examined. 

One  factor  that  may  increase  people’s  motivation  to  evaluate  their  marriage  as 
satisfying  is  barriers  to  leaving  the  relationship.  Barriers  may  include  factors  such  as  a 
belief  that  divorce  is  not  a justifiable  option  and  financial  barriers  to  leaving  the  marriage. 
People  who  perceive  such  barriers  to  leaving  their  marriage  should  be  especially 
motivated  to  remember  recent  improvements  in  their  satisfaction,  while  people  who 
perceive  few  barriers  to  leaving  their  marriage  should  not  be  especially  motivated  to 
remember  recent  improvements  in  their  satisfaction.  To  determine  whether  this  is  the 
case,  the  relationship  between  remembered  changes  in  satisfaction  and  observed  changes 
in  satisfaction  of  participants  who  feel  that  divorce  is  a viable  option  and  participants  who 
feel  that  divorce  is  not  a viable  option  were  compared.  Participants  with  attitudes  against 
divorce  should  be  more  likely  to  remember  recent  improvements  in  satisfaction  that  were 
not  observed. 

Additionally,  the  relationship  between  other  sources  of  barriers,  such  as  own 
income  level,  and  memories  of  satisfaction  will  be  examined.  If  motivations  influence 
memories,  spouses  with  the  strongest  motives  to  stay  in  the  relationship  (e.g.,  low 
personal  income)  should  be  most  likely  to  remember  recent  improvements  in  satisfaction. 
Again,  the  relationship  between  memories  and  observed  changes  and  the  interaction  of 
satisfaction  and  these  sources  of  constraint  was  examined. 

Overview  of  the  Current  Study 

The  goal  of  the  current  study  was  to  investigate  memories  of  improvement  over 
time.  Three  questions  were  addressed:  (1)  how  do  people  remember  their  satisfaction  as 
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having  changed  over  time?  (2)  what  are  the  mechanisms  behind  memories  of 
improvement?  (3)  does  the  degree  of  difference  between  observed  and  remembered 
change  in  satisfaction  over  time  differ  across  participants?  To  address  the  first  question, 
married  couples  participating  in  a broader  study  of  relationship  satisfaction  were  asked  to 
describe  their  memories  of  how  their  marital  satisfaction  had  changed  over  time. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question,  three  possible  mechanisms  were  considered 
in  the  current  study.  First,  people  may  use  implicit  theories  of  change  in  satisfaction  to 
create  their  memories  of  how  their  satisfaction  has  changed  over  time.  To  examine 
whether  this  is  the  case,  participants  were  asked  to  describe  how  they  think  the  average 
couple's  satisfaction  has  changed  over  time.  Second,  people  may  selectively  remember 
negative  aspects  of  the  past.  To  examine  whether  this  is  the  case,  people's  assessments  of 
a past  conversation  based  solely  on  their  memories  were  compared  with  their  assessments 
of  this  conversation  after  they  have  viewed  a videotape  of  it.  Third,  participants  may 
change  the  standards  that  they  use  to  evaluate  events.  If  this  is  the  case,  participants' 
ratings  of  an  event  should  differ  most  from  those  of  objective  observers  right  after  the 
event  has  occurred.  Over  time,  participants'  perceptions  of  the  event  should  more  closely 
match  those  of  objective  observers.  To  determine  whether  this  is  the  case,  participants' 
ratings  of  a conversation  with  their  spouse  were  compared  to  those  of  objective  observers 
right  after  the  conversation  takes  places.  Additionally,  participants'  ratings  of  the  same 
conversation  two  years  later  were  compared  with  the  ratings  of  objective  observers. 

To  address  the  third  question,  between-subjects  differences  in  the  relationship 
between  memories  of  changes  in  satisfaction  and  observed  changes  in  satisfaction  were 


examined.  In  particular,  the  relationship  between  current  satisfaction,  constraint,  and 
memories  of  satisfaction  and  observed  changes  in  satisfaction  was  examined. 
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Figure  1.  Hypothesized  pattern  of  memory  over  two-and-a-half  years  and  over  six 
months. 
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Figure  2.  Hypothesized  change  in  evaluations  based  on  selective  memory  for  negative 
aspects  mechanism. 
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Figure  3.  Hypothesized  change  in  evaluation  based  on  change  in  standard  mechanism. 


METHOD 


Sample  1 

Participants 

To  obtain  the  initial  sample,  advertisements  offering  up  to  $300  to  "newlyweds 
interested  in  participating  in  a longitudinal  study  of  marriage”  were  placed  in  local  and 
community  newspapers,  bridal  shops,  and  bridal  registries.  Additionally,  marriage 
licenses  filed  in  Alachua  County,  Florida  from  May  1998  through  July  1998  were 
reviewed,  and  couples  who  were  eligible  to  participate  based  on  information  available  on 
their  license  were  sent  letters  of  invitation.  All  participants  who  responded  to  these 
solicitations  were  screened  over  the  telephone  to  ensure  they  met  the  following  criteria: 
(a)  neither  spouse  had  been  married  previously,  (b)  the  marriage  had  taken  place  less  than 
3 months  ago,  (c)  neither  spouse  had  children,  (d)  wives  were  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
36  (to  allow  for  the  possibility  of  conceiving  a child  over  the  course  of  the  study),  (e) 
each  spouse  spoke  English  fluently  and  had  completed  a minimum  of  10  years  of 
education  (to  ensure  comprehension  of  the  questionnaires),  and  (f)  the  couple  did  not 
have  plans  to  move  from  the  area  in  the  immediate  future.  Eighty-two  couples  who  met 
all  eligibility  criteria  and  arrived  at  their  scheduled  appointment  comprised  the  current 
sample.  There  were  no  significant  differences  between  couples  recruited  via  the  two 
different  types  of  solicitation  on  the  basis  of  age  and  years  of  education  (D’Angelo  & 
Kamey,  1999). 
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At  the  time  of  initial  data  collection,  the  mean  age  of  husbands  was  25.2  years 
(SD=3.3,  range=18-35),  and  the  mean  age  of  wives  was  23.7  years  (SD=2.8.  range=19- 
36).  The  majority  of  the  husbands  (84%)  and  wives  (90%)  were  Caucasian.  Forty 
percent  of  the  husbands  and  39%  of  the  wives  were  employed  full  time,  whereas  54%  of 
the  husbands  and  50%  of  the  wives  were  full-time  students.  Nearly  half  the  husbands 
(47%)  and  the  wives  (48%)  were  Protestant,  16%  percent  of  the  husbands  and  wives  were 
Catholic,  and  14%  of  the  husbands  and  15%  of  the  wives  listed  their  religious  affiliation 
as  “other.”  The  average  combined  income  for  these  couples  was  less  than  $20,000  per 
year. 

Data  were  collected  from  participants  at  six  time  points,  each  of  which  was 
separated  by  approximately  six  months.  See  Table  1 for  the  number  of  participants  who 
provided  data  at  each  time  of  collection.  Participants  who  completed  reduced  versions  of 
the  questionnaires  did  not  complete  the  measures  of  interest  in  the  current  study. 
Consequently,  across  the  six  time  points,  the  number  of  participants  ranged  from  53  to 
82.' 

Procedure 

Couples  meeting  all  eligibility  criteria  were  scheduled  to  attend  a three-hour 
laboratory  session  and  were  mailed  a packet  of  questionnaires  to  complete  at  home  and 
bring  with  them  when  they  attended  their  session.  Spouses  were  instructed  over  the 
phone  and  in  a letter  accompanying  the  questionnaires  to  complete  their  forms 

1 Participants  who  did  and  did  not  complete  the  measures  of  interest  in  the  current  study  at  Time  6 did  not 
differ  on  demographic  variables  of  age,  years  of  school,  or  income,  as  measured  at  Time  1 . Furthermore, 
completion  of  the  measures  of  interest  at  Time  6 was  not  related  to  memories  of  how  satisfaction  had 
changed  over  the  last  six  months,  as  measured  at  Time  1.  Additionally,  the  initial  level  of  marital 
satisfaction  of  participants  who  did  and  did  not  complete  the  measures  of  interest  in  the  current  study  at 
Time  6 did  not  differ.  Finally,  there  were  no  significant  differences  in  level  of  marital  satisfaction,  as 
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independently  of  one  another.  During  the  laboratory  session,  spouses  completed 
additional  questionnaires,  were  interviewed  individually,  and  participated  in  dyadic 
interaction  tasks.  These  tasks  included  two  conversations  between  the  spouses  that  each 
addressed  a topic  that  was  a source  of  stress  or  disagreement  in  the  marriage. 

During  their  individual  interviews,  each  spouse  was  assisted  in  identifying  a 
prominent  source  of  conflict  or  disagreement  in  the  marriage.  Spouses  were  then  brought 
to  the  same  room  and  left  alone  to  “try  to  work  toward  a mutually  agreeable  solution”  to 
each  spouse’s  issue  during  two  ten-minute  interactions.  A coin  flip  was  used  to 
determine  which  spouse’s  issue  should  be  the  topic  of  the  first  interaction.  If  both 
spouses  picked  the  same  issue,  the  spouse  who  lost  the  coin  flip  was  assisted  in  choosing 
a second  issue.  Each  interaction  was  videotaped  and  time-stamped. 

At  approximately  six-month  intervals  subsequent  to  the  initial  assessment, 
couples  were  mailed  additional  packets  of  questionnaires  along  with  postage-paid  return 
envelopes.  At  each  follow-up,  couples  were  offered  $25  to  continue  participating  in  the 
study  and  were  reminded  in  telephone  contact  and  in  a cover  letter  to  complete  their 
forms  independently. 

At  the  fifth  time  of  assessment,  approximately  two  years  after  the  initial 
assessment,  couples  were  offered  $50  to  return  to  the  laboratory  for  a second  three-hour 
session.  This  second  laboratory  session  was  similar  to  the  first  session.  Spouses  were 
interviewed  individually  and  participated  in  dyadic  interaction  tasks  that  included  two 
conversations  that  each  addressed  a topic  that  was  a source  of  stress  or  disagreement.  As 


measured  during  the  previous  time  of  assessment,  between  participants  who  did  and  did  not  complete  the 
measures  of  interest  in  the  current  study  at  each  time  point. 
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in  the  first  laboratory  session,  each  spouse  selected  a topic  for  one  of  these  conversations 
and  a coin  flip  was  used  to  determine  which  topic  was  discussed  first. 

At  the  end  of  the  laboratory  session,  participants  were  told:  "What  I have  here  is  a 
videotape  of  the  discussion  that  you  had  while  you  and  [spouse]  were  here  two  years  ago. 
We  would  like  to  show  you  this  discussion,  because  we  are  interested  in  the  way  people 
remember  and  think  about  the  things  that  happen  to  them  in  their  marriages.  Before  we 
see  the  tape,  I would  like  to  ask  you  a couple  questions  about  the  way  you  remember  the 
conversation  that  you  are  about  to  see."  Participants  were  asked  to  report  their  memories 
of  the  topics  they  had  discusses  and  to  rate  the  conversation  based  on  their  memories. 
They  were  then  told  "I  checked  our  records,  and  the  actual  topic  that  you  chose  to  discuss 
with  [spouse]  two  years  ago  is  [name  of  topic].  Does  that  seem  familiar  to  you?  Does  it 
help  you  to  remember  the  conversation  a little  bit  more?  Now  that  you  know  for  sure 
what  topic  you  discussed  last  time,  here  is  one  more  page  of  questions  about  the  way  you 
remember  that  conversation. " After  watching  the  videotape  of  the  conversation, 
participants  were  given  a final  set  of  questionnaires  regarding  the  conversation  and  told 
"Now  I would  like  you  to  fill  out  the  following  pages  thinking  about  the  conversation  that 
you  just  watched." 

Materials 

Prospective  marital  satisfaction.  The  most  common  measures  used  to  assess 
marital  satisfaction  ask  spouses  to  report  their  global  sentiments  towards  the  marriage  as 
well  as  their  ratings  of  specific  problem  areas  (e.g.,  the  Marital  Adjustment  Test;  Locke 
& Wallace,  1959).  To  ensure  that  these  two  kinds  of  ratings  were  not  confounded  in  the 
current  study,  spouses  were  asked  to  indicate  their  satisfaction  with  the  marriage  using  a 
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version  of  the  Semantic  Differential  (SMD;  Osgood,  Suci,  & Tannenbaum,  1957)  that 
assesses  spouses’  global  sentiments  toward  the  marriage  exclusively.  The  SMD  asks 
spouses  to  rate  their  perceptions  of  their  relationship  on  7-point  scales  between  fifteen 
pairs  of  opposing  adjectives  (e.g.,  “Bad-Good,”  “Dissatisfied-Satisfied,”  “Unpleasant- 
Pleasant”),  yielding  scores  from  15  to  105.  Participants  were  asked  to  complete  the  SMD 
at  each  time  of  data  collection.  Reliability  for  this  measure  was  consistently  high. 
Cronbach  s alpha  ranged  from  .92  to  .98  for  husbands  and  wives  across  the  six  times  of 
assessment.  (A  sample  of  this  measure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A.) 

Retrospective  marital  satisfaction.  Memories  of  satisfaction  were  assessed  in  two 
ways.  First,  at  the  sixth  wave  of  assessment  (approximately  two  and  a half  years  into  the 
marriage),  spouses  were  asked  about  their  memories  of  how  their  global  marital 
satisfaction  had  changed  over  the  course  of  the  study.  They  were  presented  with  a blank 
graph  that  was  marked  at  six  points,  labeled  "When  the  study  began,”  "2  years  ago,”  "1 
1/2  years  ago,”  "1  year  ago,’  "6  months  ago"  and  "Now.”  The  y-axis  of  the  graph  was 
labeled  "Marital  Satisfaction,”  and  marked  in  10-point  increments  from  0 to  100,  where  0 
was  labeled  "Extremely  unhappy"  and  100  was  labeled  "Extremely  happy.”  Spouses 
were  encouraged  to  plot  their  trajectories  with  six  discrete  points.  For  the  other  spouses 
who  simply  drew  a continuous  line,  reports  of  marital  satisfaction  at  each  of  the  times 
indicated  on  the  x-axis  were  used  to  estimate  spouses'  retrospective  trajectories.  (A 
sample  of  this  measure  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B). 

Second,  at  each  time  of  assessment,  participants  were  asked  how  they 
remembered  their  marital  satisfaction  as  having  changed  during  the  previous  six  months. 
Specifically,  they  were  asked:  “Over  the  last  six  months,  have  your  overall  feelings  about 
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your  relationship  become:”  and  were  provided  with  possible  responses  of  “much  worse,” 
“a  little  worse,”  “stayed  the  same,”  “a  little  better,”  and  “much  better.” 

Implicit  theories  of  marital  satisfaction.  To  assess  participants’  implicit  theories 
of  how  marital  satisfaction  changes  over  time,  at  the  sixth  time  of  data  collection, 
participants  were  presented  with  a graph  identical  to  that  in  Appendix  B.  However, 
instead  of  drawing  a line  to  represent  their  memories  of  how  their  own  satisfaction  had 
changed  over  time,  participants  were  asked  to.  “Draw  a line  on  the  graph  below  to 
indicate  your  beliefs  of  how  the  happiness  of  the  average  married  couple  changes  over 
the  first  two  and  a half  years  of  marriage.  Remember  that  this  line  indicates  your 
personal  views,  and  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.” 

Conversation  problem  severity.  To  assess  spouses’  perceptions  of  the  severity  of 
the  problems  addressed  during  the  Time  1 and  Time  5 conversations,  participants’  ratings 
of  the  problems  were  measured  via  the  Marital  Problems  Inventory  (MPI;  Geiss  & 
O'Leary,  1981).  This  measure,  which  can  be  found  in  Appendix  C,  lists  nineteen  areas  of 
potential  problems  in  marriage  (e.g.,  children,  communication,  household  management) 
and  asks  participants  to  rate  each  on  a scale  from  1 (“Not  a problem”)  to  1 1 (“Major 
problem”).  The  majority  of  spouses’  conversation  topics  matched  at  least  one  of  the 
nineteen  problem  areas  included  in  the  MPI  (88%  of  husbands’  Time  1 topics;  92%  of 
husbands’  Time  5 topics;  82%  of  wives’  Time  1 topics;  80%  of  wives’  Time  5 topics). 
When  the  conversation  addressed  more  than  one  problem  area,  the  mean  of  spouses’ 
severity  ratings  of  each  problem  area  addressed  was  used. 

Conversation  evaluations.  Participants  were  asked  to  evaluate  the  conversation 
they  had  at  Time  1 three  times.  The  first  time  was  immediately  after  the  conversation; 
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the  second  time  was  approximately  two  years  later,  at  Time  5,  after  they  were  reminded 
of  the  topic  of  the  conversation  and  before  they  had  watched  the  videotape  of  the 
conversation;  the  third  time  was  also  at  Time  5,  immediately  after  they  were  shown  the 
videotape  of  the  conversation.  At  each  of  these  three  times,  participants  answered  three 
questions:  (1)  “how  do  you  think  the  conversation  ended,’’  on  a seven  point-scale  from 
“ended  badly’  to  “ended  well”  (2)  “how  do  you  think  the  conversation  went  overall,”  on 
a seven-point  scale  from  “veiy  poorly”  to  “very  well”  (3)  “how  do  you  think  the 
conversation  affected  the  problem  you  discussed,”  on  a seven-point  scale  from  “made 
things  worse”  to  “made  things  better.”  Participants’  responses  to  these  three  items  were 
summed.  The  internal  consistency  of  this  scale  was  fairly  high  with  respect  to  Time  1 
ratings  (Cronbach’s  alpha=.81  for  husbands  and  .85  for  wives).  Time  5 pre-watch  ratings 
(Cronbach  s alpha=.84  for  husbands  and  .87  for  wives),  and  Time  5 post- watch  ratings 
(Cronbach’s  alpha=.82  for  husbands  and  .88  for  wives). 

Ratings  of  behavior.  Participants  and  objective  observers  answered  questions 
regarding  more  specific  aspects  of  each  spouse’s  behavior.  These  questions  were  used  to 
create  two  scales,  one  that  captured  negative  aspects  of  spouse’s  behavior  and  what  that 
captured  positive  aspects  of  their  behavior.  Objective  observers  responded  to  these 
questions  regarding  spouse’s  behavior  during  the  conversations  participants  had  at  Time 
1 and  Time  5.  Participants  responded  to  these  questions  immediately  after  their  Time  5 
conversation  and  after  they  watched  the  videotape  of  their  Time  1 conversation.  The 
internal  consistency  of  the  negative  scale  was  reasonably  high  for  both  observers’  and 
spouses’  ratings  (Cronbach’s  alpha  ranged  from  .71  to  .88).  The  internal  consistency  of 
the  positive  scale  was  also  reasonably  high  for  both  observers’  and  spouses’  ratings 
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(Cronbach’s  alpha  ranged  from  .82  to  .92).  The  average  inter-rater  reliability  across 
spouses’  conversations  on  the  positive  scale  was  .63  at  Time  1 and  .56  at  Time  5.  On  the 
negative  scale  it  was  .53  at  Time  1 and  .80  at  Time  5.  The  questions  presented  to 
objective  coders  can  be  found  in  Appendix  D,  and  the  questions  presented  to  participants 
can  be  found  in  Appendix  E.  Both  objective  coders  and  participants  responded  to  these 
items  regarding  each  spouse’s  behavior  on  5-point  scales  ranging  from  “not  at  all”  to  “a 
lot.” 

Motivation  to  Perceive  Improvement.  In  order  to  investigate  the  role  that 
motivations  play  in  memories,  two  types  of  potential  barriers  to  leaving  the  marriage 
were  assessed.  Both  of  these  barriers  were  measured  at  Time  6.  First,  participants 
completed  a measure  of  their  attitudes  toward  divorce,  which  assessed  the  extent  to  which 
they  perceive  divorce  to  be  a viable  option  in  a troubled  marriage.  Participants  responded 
to  these  items  on  a nine-point  scale,  ranging  from  “strongly  disagree”  to  “strongly  agree.” 
People  who  do  not  see  divorce  as  a viable  option  may  feel  less  able  to  leave  their 
relationship.  The  internal  consistency  of  this  measure,  which  can  be  found  in  Appendix 
F,  was  fairly  high  for  both  husbands  (Cronbach’s  alpha=.88)  and  wives  (Cronbach’s 
alpha=  85).  Second,  participants  were  asked  to  report  their  own  and  their  spouse’s 
income  on  6-point  scales  ranging  from  “$0  to  $10,000”  to  “over  $50,001.”  People  whose 
individual  income  is  substantially  lower  than  their  spouse’s  income  may  be  less 
financially  able  to  leave  their  relationship.  Thus,  a second  measure  of  potential  barriers 
to  leaving  the  marriage  was  the  relative  income  levels  of  participants  and  their  spouses. 
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Sample  2 

Participants 

To  obtain  a second  sample  of  newlyweds,  advertisements  offering  up  to  $470  to 
"newlyweds  interested  in  participating  in  a longitudinal  study  of  marriage”  were  placed 
in  local  and  community  newspapers,  bridal  shops,  and  bridal  registries.  Additionally, 
marriage  licenses  filed  in  Alachua  County,  Florida  from  March  2001  through  September 
2001  were  reviewed,  and  couples  who  were  eligible  to  participate  based  on  information 
available  on  their  license  were  sent  letters  of  invitation.  All  participants  who  responded 
to  these  solicitations  were  screened  over  the  telephone  to  ensure  they  met  the  same 
criteria  as  Sample  1 One  hundred  sixty  nine  couples  who  met  all  eligibility  criteria  and 
arrived  at  their  scheduled  appointment  comprised  the  current  sample. 

Overall,  the  demographic  characteristics  of  this  sample  were  similar  to  those  of 
Sample  1.  At  the  time  of  initial  data  collection,  the  mean  age  of  husbands  was  25.6  years 
(SD=4. 1,  range=  18-41),  and  the  mean  age  of  wives  was  23.8  years  (SD=3.6,  range=18- 
35).  Husbands  and  wives  in  this  sample  were  not  significantly  different  from  husbands 
and  wives  in  Sample  1 in  terms  of  age  [for  husbands,  F(l,  249)=0.0,  g=.98;  for  wives, 
F(l,  249)=.  12,  g=.73],  As  with  Sample  1,  the  majority  of  the  husbands  (94%)  and  wives 
(86%)  were  Caucasian,  and  the  husbands  and  wives  in  this  sample  were  not  significantly 
different  from  the  husbands  and  wives  in  Sample  1 in  terms  of  ethnicity  [for  husbands, 
X2(4,  N=247)=4.0,  p=.41;  for  wives,  x2(4,  N=247)=5.1,  g=.28].  As  with  Sample  1,  nearly 
half  the  husbands  (43%)  and  the  wives  (47%)  were  Protestant,  20%  of  the  husbands  and 
19%  of  the  wives  were  Catholic.  Unlike  Sample  1,  approximately  one  third  of  husbands 
(35%)  and  wives  (30%)  listed  their  religious  affiliation  as  “other.”  Wives  in  this  sample 
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were  not  significantly  different  from  wives  in  Sample  1 in  terms  of  religion  [x2(4, 
N=234)=6.2,  g=.  1 8],  but  husbands  in  this  sample  were  significantly  different  from 
husbands  in  Sample  1 in  terms  of  religion  [x2(4,  N=230)=13.9,  p<  01],  Over  half  of  the 
husbands  (59%)  and  nearly  half  of  the  wives  (45%)  were  employed  full-time,  and 
approximately  one-third  (34%)  of  the  husbands  and  nearly  half  of  the  wives  (44%)  were 
full-time  students.  Husbands  in  this  sample  were  more  likely  than  husbands  in  Sample  1 
to  be  employed  full-time,  x2(2,  N=250)=8. 1,  p<  05,  and  less  likely  than  husbands  in 
Sample  1 to  be  full-time  students,  x2(2,  N=251)=l  1.3,  p<  01.  However,  wives  in  this 
sample  were  not  significantly  more  likely  than  wives  in  Sample  1 to  be  employed  full- 
time, x2(3,  N=250)=2.6,  p=.45,  or  to  be  full-time  students  than  wives  in  Sample  1,  x2(2, 
N=250)=l  .6,  g=.45.  Over  half  (63%)  of  the  husbands  in  this  sample  made  less  than 
$20,000,  but  the  income  of  husbands  in  this  sample  was  significantly  higher  than  the 
income  of  husbands  in  Sample  1,  F(l,  248)=1 1.6,  p<01.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  wives 
in  this  sample  made  less  than  $20,000,  and  the  income  of  wives  in  this  sample  was  not 
significantly  different  from  the  income  of  wives  in  Sample  1,  F(l,  246)=1.1,  p=.30. 
Procedure 

As  with  Sample  1,  couples  meeting  all  eligibility  criteria  were  scheduled  to  attend 
a three-hour  laboratory  session  and  were  mailed  a packet  of  questionnaires  to  complete  at 
home  and  bring  with  them  when  they  attended  their  session.  Spouses  were  instructed 
over  the  phone  and  in  a letter  accompanying  the  questionnaires  to  complete  their  forms 
independently  of  one  another.  During  the  laboratory  session,  spouses  completed 
additional  questionnaires,  were  interviewed  individually,  and  participated  in  dyadic 
interaction  tasks. 
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Materials 

Marital  satisfaction.  Participants  in  Sample  2 completed  the  same  15-item  version 
of  the  Semantic  Differential  with  a possible  range  from  15  to  105  (SMD;  Osgood,  Suci, 

& Tannenbaum,  1957)  as  participants  in  Sample  1.  Reliability  for  this  measure  was  high 
for  both  spouses  (Cronbach’s  alpha=.94  for  husbands  and  .93  for  wives).  Average 
satisfaction  scores  were  high  for  both  husbands  (M=95.4,  SD=10.3)  and  wives  (M=97.4, 
SD=9.5),  and  the  marital  satisfaction  of  participants  in  Sample  2 was  not  significantly 
different  from  the  Time  1 marital  satisfaction  of  participants  in  Sample  1 [for  husbands, 
F(l,  248)=.71,  g=.40;  for  wives,  F(l,  249)=.  1 1,  p=.74]. 

Theories  of  marital  satisfaction  change.  To  assess  their  expectations  regarding 
how  their  own  and  others’  marital  satisfaction  would  change  over  the  first  years  of 
marriage,  participants  were  presented  with  nine  graphs.  These  graphs,  which  were  taken 
from  Ross  (1989),  can  be  found  in  Appendix  G.  Participants  were  first  asked  to  pick  the 
graph  that  best  represented  how  they  felt  their  own  marital  satisfaction  would  change 
over  the  first  four  years  of  their  marriage.  They  were  next  asked  to  pick  the  graph  that 
best  represented  how  they  felt  the  average  newlywed  couple’s  marital  satisfaction  would 
change  over  the  first  four  years  of  marriage. 
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Table  1.  Number  of  participants  providing  data  at  each  time  of  collection. 


Time 

Unknown 

Status 

Dissolved 

No  Data 

Reduced  Data 

Complete  Data 

Hus 

Wife 

Hus 

Wife 

Hus 

Wife 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

82 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

0 

1 

76 

76 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

10 

11 

65 

64 

4 

2 

4 

8 

7 

10 

7 

58 

62 

5 

4 

4 

9 

9 

7 

5 

58 

60 

6 

5 

6 

10 

9 

8 

8 

53 

54 

RESULTS 


How  Do  Spouses  Remember  the  Past? 

Hypothesis  la  addressed  the  question  of  how  spouses  remember  their  marital 
satisfaction  having  changed  over  a two-and-a-half  year  time  period  and  how  spouses’ 
remembered  trajectories  of  satisfaction  compare  to  observed  trajectories  of  satisfaction. 

It  was  expected  that  spouses’  remembered  trajectories  would  follow  a U-shaped  curve, 
while  their  observed  trajectories  would  decline  linearly. 

Data  Analysis 

In  order  to  investigate  this  hypothesis,  spouses’  remembered  and  observed  marital 
satisfaction  scores  were  examined  using  growth  curve  analysis  (GCA;  Willett,  1988). 

The  multiple  waves  of  data  provided  by  each  participant  are  used  to  estimate  the 
parameters  of  a growth  curve  for  that  participant.  The  number  of  parameters  depends  on 
the  specific  growth  function  that  is  presumed  to  describe  how  individuals  are  changing 
over  time. 

For  the  analyses  described  here,  trajectories  were  estimated  using  hierarchical 
linear  modeling  (HLM;  Bryk  & Raudenbush,  1992)  and  the  HLM/2L  computer  program 
(Bryk,  Raudenbush,  & Congdon,  1994).  This  approach  was  adopted  for  several  reasons. 
First,  in  contrast  to  other  approaches  to  analyzing  trajectories  (e.g.,  structural  equation 
modeling),  HLM  provides  reliable  estimates  of  within-subject  parameters  of  change  even 
when  sample  sizes  are  relatively  small.  Second,  HLM  provides  maximally  efficient 
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estimates  of  average  parameters  by  weighting  individual  parameter  estimates  by  their 
precision,  according  to  empirical  Bayes  theory.  When  the  trajectory  of  an  individual  can 
be  estimated  precisely,  the  final  estimate  relies  heavily  on  the  individual  data.  When  the 
trajectory  of  an  individual  cannot  be  estimated  precisely,  the  final  estimate  relies  more 
heavily  on  the  mean  of  the  sample.  This  weight  results  in  smaller  standard  errors  than 
would  be  obtained  by  an  unweighted  average.  Third,  HLM  computes  effects  on  each 
parameter  through  simultaneous  equations;  thus,  effects  on  one  parameter  of  change  are 
estimated  while  one  controls  for  effects  on  other  parameters  of  change. 

The  analyses  described  here  estimate  remembered  and  observed  trajectories 
simultaneously,  following  procedures  outlined  by  Raudenbush,  Brennan,  and  Barnett 
(1995).  Estimating  the  two  trajectories  within  the  same  analyses  allowed  associations 
and  differences  between  the  two  kinds  of  trajectories  to  be  examined  directly.  Because 
husbands’  and  wives’  data  were  likely  to  be  dependent  on  each  other,  trajectories  of 
wives  and  husbands  were  estimated  in  separate  analyses. 

Data  Profile  and  Descriptive  Statistics 

Of  the  62  couples  who  were  intact  and  participating  in  the  study  at  Time  6,  53 
husbands  and  55  wives  provided  remembered  trajectories  of  their  marital  satisfaction.  To 
facilitate  comparisons  between  the  remembered  and  observed  trajectories,  raw  scores  on 
each  measure  were  first  divided  by  the  potential  range  of  the  measure,  so  that  the 
converted  scores  represented  a percentage  of  the  possible  range  of  each  measure  at  each 
assessment.  Table  1 presents  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  remembered  and 
observed  reports  at  each  phase  of  data  collection  for  spouses  who  provided  data  at  each 
assessment  (sample  sizes  ranged  from  47  to  53  for  husbands  and  from  50  to  55  for 
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wives).  As  the  table  reveals,  the  average  spouse  reported  satisfaction  at  between  75% 
and  95%  of  the  total  possible  range  of  each  measure  at  each  assessment. 

Figures  1 and  2 describe  the  pattern  of  change  in  the  marital  satisfaction  scores  on 
each  measure  for  husbands  and  wives,  respectively.  The  observed  satisfaction  data  reveal 
an  average  pattern  of  some  linear  decline  for  husbands  and  wives.  The  remembered 
satisfaction  data,  in  contrast,  reveal  a somewhat  different  pattern.  For  wives,  the  pattern 
of  mean  scores  of  remembered  satisfaction  appears  to  approximate  the  expected  U- 
shaped  pattern.  For  husbands,  there  appears  to  be  no  remembered  initial  decline  in 
average  levels  of  satisfaction.  However,  like  wives,  husbands  appear  to  remember 
greater  increases  in  their  satisfaction  in  the  recent  past  - particularly  in  the  last  6 months 
- than  in  the  distant  past. 

The  pattern  observed  in  mean  scores  suggest  different  patterns  of  remembered 
and  observed  satisfaction.  Nevertheless,  the  standard  deviations  of  the  marital 
satisfaction  scores  at  each  assessment  point  to  considerable  interindividual  variability  in 
the  way  spouses  experienced  and  described  the  course  of  their  marriage.  To  compare  the 
remembered  and  observed  satisfaction  trajectories  of  each  spouse,  spouses’  remembered 
and  observed  data  were  submitted  to  a CGA. 

Estimating  Remembered  and  Observed  Trajectories 

The  first  step  in  describing  the  trajectories  experienced  and  remembered  by  each 
spouse  was  to  determine  a function  to  express  how  the  repeated  assessments  of  marital 
satisfaction  changed  over  time.  The  patterns  described  in  Figures  1 and  2 suggest 
curvilinear  trends  in  the  data,  and  curvilinear  patterns  have  previously  been  found  in 
remembered  trajectories  of  satisfaction  (Kamey  & Frye,  2002). 
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This  stage  of  the  analysis  can  be  compared  with  a within-subject  regression  of  the 
marital  satisfaction  scores  from  each  individual  onto  the  time  assessment  of  that 
individual.  To  describe  the  remembered  and  observed  data  from  each  spouse,  the 
following  function  was  specified. 

Yij  = Poj  + Pij  (Time)  + P21  (Time2)  + ry  (Equation  1) 

where  Yy  is  the  marital  satisfaction  of  individual)  at  Time  i;  Poj  is  the  intercept,  or  the 
marital  satisfaction  of  individual  j at  Time  0;  Pi,  is  the  slope,  or  the  rate  of  linear  change 
in  marital  satisfaction  for  individual);  P2j  is  the  curvature,  or  the  rate  of  curviliniear 
change  in  marital  satisfaction  for  individual  j (i.e.,  the  rate  at  which  the  linear  change  in 
satisfaction  is  accelerating  or  decelerating  over  time);  and  r,j  is  the  residual  variance  in  the 
repeated  measurements  from  individual),  assumed  to  be  independent  and  normally 
distributed  across  participants.  For  these  analyses,  time  was  entered  as  a zero-centered 
variable.  Thus,  the  intercept,  p0j,  represents  the  level  of  marital  satisfaction  of  individual 
j halfway  between  the  first  and  last  assessment,  controlling  for  the  degree  of  curvature  in 
the  trajectories.  The  parameters  of  Equation  1 were  estimated  from  each  spouse’s 
remembered  and  observed  reports  of  marital  satisfaction  at  the  same  time,  following 
procedures  outlined  in  Raudenbush  et  al.  (1995). 

One  way  of  examining  the  adequacy  of  a particular  function  as  a description  of  a 
set  of  data  is  to  examine  the  reliability  of  the  parameter  estimates.  In  GCA,  reliability  is 
defined  as  the  proportion  of  the  observed  variance  in  each  parameter  that  can  be  treated 
as  true  variance.  This  definition  is  conceptually  distinct  from  the  definition  of  reliability 
typically  assessed  with  coefficient  alpha;  thus,  these  values  are  not  expected  to  be  as  high 
as  alpha  coefficients  often  are  (Tate  & Hokanson,  1993).  With  respect  to  the  observed 
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satisfaction  data,  reliabilities  were  high  for  the  intercepts  (.85  for  husbands  and  .82  for 
wives)  and  adequate  for  the  linear  slopes  (.76  for  husbands  and  .64  for  wives),  and  the 
curvilinear  terms  (.45  for  husbands  and  .5 1 for  wives).  With  respect  to  the  remembered 
satisfaction  data,  reliabilities  were  high  for  the  intercepts  (.91  for  husbands  and  wives) 
and  for  the  slopes  (.88  for  husbands  and  .74  for  wives)  and  adequate  for  the  curvilinear 
term  (.46  for  husbands  and  .65  for  wives).  Because  the  HLM  program  bases  analysis  on 
the  true  variance  only,  the  reliabilities  of  all  of  the  parameter  estimates  were  adequate  for 
the  current  purposes. 

Describing  Observed  and  Remembered  Trajectories 

Table  2 presents  maximum-likelihood  estimates  of  the  means  and  the  standard 
errors  of  these  estimates  for  each  parameter  of  husbands’  and  wives’  trajectories.  The 
hypothesis  that  each  parameter  differs  significantly  from  zero  was  tested  using  a t-test,  a 
relatively  conservative  test  recommended  by  Bryk  and  Raudenbush  (1992)  when  sample 
sizes  are  small.  The  significance  of  the  variance  in  each  parameter  across  spouses  was 
tested  with  a chi-square. 

In  general,  the  parameter  estimates  derived  from  spouses’  observed  and 
remembered  satisfaction  trajectories  confirm  the  patterns  suggested  by  Figures  1 and  2. 
For  wives,  as  has  been  reported  elsewhere  (Kamey  & Bradbury,  1997;  Kamey  & Frye, 
2002),  the  average  slope  of  the  observed  trajectory  was  significant  and  negative, 
indicating  that  marital  satisfaction  tended  to  decline  linearly  over  time.  For  husbands,  the 
average  slope  of  the  observed  trajectory  was  only  marginally  different  from  zero, 
indicating  that  marital  satisfaction  was  fairly  steady  over  time.  For  both  husbands  and 
wives,  the  average  estimate  of  curvature  did  not  differ  significantly  from  zero,  indicating 
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that  the  rate  of  change  in  spouses’  marital  satisfaction  was  fairly  steady  over  the  2 V2 
years.  The  parameter  estimates  derived  from  spouses’  remembered  reports,  however,  tell 
a different  story,  particularly  for  wives.  In  these  data,  the  estimates  of  the  linear  slope 
were  not  significantly  different  from  zero,  suggesting  that,  on  average,  the  spouses  in  this 
sample  did  not  perceive  significant  declines  in  their  marital  satisfaction  over  time.  The 
estimates  of  curvature,  in  contrast,  were  significant  and  positive  for  both  spouses, 
indicating  that  spouses  recalled  that  the  rate  of  change  in  their  marital  satisfaction  was  not 
constant  across  the  2 !4  year  time  period.  Instead,  both  husbands  and  wives  tended  to 
remember  more  improvements  in  their  satisfaction  in  the  recent  past  than  in  the  distant 
past. 

Associations  between  Observed  and  Remembered  Trajectories 

The  fact  that  there  were  differences  in  the  patterns  of  significance  in  spouses’ 
observed  and  remembered  reports  does  not  mean  that  the  two  kinds  of  reports  were 
unrelated.  Because  observed  and  remembered  trajectories  were  estimated  in  the  same 
analyses,  the  HLM  program  provided  estimates  of  the  correlation  between  each 
parameter  of  spouses’  observed  trajectories  and  the  corresponding  parameter  of  their 
remembered  trajectories.  The  magnitude  of  these  correlations  may  be  interpreted  as  an 
index  of  the  accuracy  of  spouses’  memories  of  their  development.  In  this  study,  each 
parameter  of  the  remembered  trajectory  was  significantly  and  positively  correlated  with 
the  corresponding  parameter  of  the  observed  trajectory  for  both  spouses:  For  husbands, 
r(52)=.66  for  intercepts,  .64  for  slopes,  and  .89  for  curvature;  for  wives,  r(54)=.77  for 
intercepts,  .90  for  slopes,  and  .55  for  curvature.  Thus,  spouses’  memories  of  how  their 
satisfaction  had  developed  over  the  course  of  the  marriage  appeared  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
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level,  rate  of  change,  and  degree  of  curvature  in  their  observed  trajectories  of  satisfaction 
over  the  same  time  period. 

Differences  between  Observed  and  Remembered  Trajectories 

The  strong  positive  associations  between  the  parameters  of  the  observed  and 
remembered  trajectories  do  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  significant  mean  differences 
between  the  way  spouses  experienced  and  recalled  the  trajectory  of  their  relationship.  To 
evaluate  the  extent  to  which  spouses’  remembered  trajectories  differed  from  their 
observed  trajectories  of  satisfaction,  models  were  estimated  in  which  all  three  parameters 
of  the  remembered  and  observed  trajectories  were  constrained  to  be  equal,  and  the  fit  of 
these  models  was  compared  with  that  of  unconstrained  models.  For  both  spouses,  the  fit 
of  the  constrained  model  was  significantly  worse  than  the  fit  of  the  unconstrained  model 
- for  husbands,  i\ 3,  N=53)  = 22.4,  p<001;  for  wives,  x2(3,  N=55)  = 53.2,  p<001  - 
indicating  that  the  trajectories  that  spouses  remembered  differed  significantly  from  the 
trajectories  observed  over  time. 

To  identify  precisely  how  spouses’  remembered  trajectories  differed  from  their 
observed  trajectories,  additional  models  were  estimated  that  constrained  the  remembered 
and  observed  estimates  of  each  parameter  one  at  a time.  With  respect  to  the  intercepts, 
the  constrained  model  fit  the  data  significantly  worse  than  the  unconstrained  model:  for 
husbands,  x2(l,  N=53)  = 19.9,  p<001;  for  wives,  x2(l,  N=55)  = 37.9,  p<001.  However, 
the  difference  between  remembered  and  observed  trajectories  on  this  parameter  was  in 
the  opposite  direction  than  expected.  In  contrast  to  the  idea  that  spouses  are  motivated  to 
remember  their  past  levels  of  satisfaction  positively,  spouses  in  this  sample  tended  to 
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recall  levels  of  satisfaction  that  were  significantly  lower  than  the  levels  of  satisfaction 
they  had  previously  reported. 

With  respect  to  slopes,  the  constrained  model  fit  the  data  significantly  worse  than 
the  unconstrained  model:  for  husbands,  x2(l,  N=53)  = 10.4,  pc.001;  for  wives,  x2(l, 
N=55)  = 10.8,  p<001.  Examination  of  the  mean  estimates  on  this  parameter  reveals  that 
spouses  in  this  sample  recalled  that  their  satisfaction  had  improved  more  (or  declined 
less)  than  could  be  observed  in  their  prospective  reports. 

With  respect  to  the  estimates  of  curvature,  the  constrained  model  fit  the  data  as 
well  as  the  unconstrained  model  for  husbands,  x2(l,  N=53)  = 2.24,  p=.  13.  However,  the 
constrained  model  fit  the  data  significantly  worse  than  the  unconstrained  model  for 
wives,  x (1,  N=55)  = 7.9,  p<01.  Examination  of  the  mean  estimates  on  this  parameter 
reveals  that  the  wives  in  this  sample  recalled  more  curvature,  or  more  change  in  the  rate 
of  change  of  their  satisfaction  over  time,  than  had  been  observed. 

Do  Spouses’  Memories  Change  Over  Time? 

The  results  of  Hypothesis  la  suggest  that  spouses  remember  increases  in  their 
satisfaction  in  the  recent  past  but  do  not  remember  such  increases  in  the  distant  past. 
Hypothesis  lb  predicts  spouses’  memories  did  not  always  follow  this  pattern  but  that 
spouses’  memories  change  over  time.  Immediately  after  a time  period,  it  is  expected  that 
spouses  will  remember  improvements  in  their  satisfaction  over  that  time  period. 

However,  as  that  time  period  recedes  into  the  distant  past,  it  is  expected  that  spouses’ 
memories  will  change  so  that  they  remember  fewer  improvements  in  their  satisfaction 
over  that  time  period. 
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In  order  to  test  this  hypothesis,  every  six  months  spouses  were  asked  to  report 
their  memories  of  how  their  satisfaction  had  changed  over  the  preceding  six  months. 
These  reports  were  then  compared  with  the  memories  that  spouses  reported  after 
approximately  two-and-a-half  years  of  marriage,  which  were  reported  above  in 
Hypothesis  la.  It  was  expected  that  these  memory  reports  would  differ,  such  that  spouses 
would  initially  report  memories  of  improvement  in  their  satisfaction  but  would  later  not 
report  such  memories  of  improvement. 

Preliminary  Analyses 

Generally,  husbands’  and  wives’  memories  at  each  time  period  of  how  their 
satisfaction  had  changed  over  the  last  six  months  were  significantly  correlated.  The  sole 
exception  to  this  pattern  was  for  memories  reported  at  Time  1 (Time  1:  r=.l  1,  p=.31; 

Time 2:  r=.31,  p<01;  Time  3:  r=.33, p<01;  Time 4:  r=.42, p<01;  Time  5:  r=.31, p<05; 
Time  6:  r=.58,  jK.OOl). 

Given  the  pattern  above  and  that  husbands’  and  wives’  satisfaction  levels  tend  to 
be  correlated  (Time  1:  r=  42,  p<001;  Time  2:  r=53,  p<001;  Time  3:  r=.66,  pc.OOl; 

Time  4:  r=.74,  p<  001;  Time  5:  r=.67,  p<001),  it  is  possible  that  spouses’  memories  of 
the  recent  past  are  solely  a reflection  of  current  satisfaction  level;  more  satisfied 
participants  may  remember  more  improvements  in  their  satisfaction  in  the  recent  past. 

To  examine  this  possibility,  memories  of  how  satisfaction  had  changed  over  the  recent 
past  were  correlated  with  satisfaction  levels  at  the  time  the  memory  was  reported.  These 
correlations  are  reported  in  Table  3.  For  husbands,  these  correlations  were  generally 
positive  and  significant,  indicating  that  husbands  who  were  more  satisfied  currently  with 
their  relationship  also  remembered  more  increases  in  their  satisfaction  over  the  last  six 
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months.  For  wives,  these  correlations  were  more  varied  over  time.  At  the  last  two  time 
points,  like  husbands,  wives  who  were  currently  more  satisfied  also  remembered  more 
improvements  in  their  satisfaction  over  the  last  six  months.  Although  these  correlations 
suggest  that  spouses’  memories  of  past  change  in  their  satisfaction  are  related  to  their 
current  satisfaction  level,  current  satisfaction  explains  less  than  half  of  the  variance  in 
memories  of  change.  Thus,  memories  of  change  are  not  simply  a reflection  of  current 
satisfaction. 

Memories  of  the  Recent  Past 

It  was  expected  that  spouses  would  consistently  remember  improvements  in  the 
recent  past.  To  examine  whether  this  was  the  case,  spouses  were  asked  every  six  months 
to  report  their  memories  of  how  their  satisfaction  had  changed  in  the  preceding  six 
months.  They  reported  these  memories  on  a five-point  scale,  ranging  from  “became 
much  worse”  to  “became  much  better.” 

The  mean  and  median  of  these  ratings  over  time  are  reported  in  Table  4,  and  the 
distribution  of  these  ratings  at  each  time  point  are  reported  in  Table  5.  These  tables 
suggest  that  spouses  do  consistently  report  increases  in  their  satisfaction  in  the  recent 
past.  One-sample  t-tests  indicate  that  these  ratings  are  significantly  greater  than  3,  a 
rating  that  would  indicate  no  remembered  change  in  satisfaction  [for  husbands:  Time  1: 
t(50)=12.8;  Time  2:  t(49)=6.4;  Time  3:  t(44)=6. 1;  Time  4:  t(42)=7.3;  Time  5:  t(43)=4.8; 
Time  6:  t(51)=4.6;  for  wives:  Time  1:  t(53)=13.7;  Time  2:  t(52)=8.6;  Time  3:  t(45)=5.9; 
Time  4:  t(47)=6.2;  Time  5:  t(49)=4.9;  Time  6:  t(53)=3.4;  p<01  for  all].  Thus,  spouses  do 
appear  to  consistently  remember  improvements  in  their  satisfaction  over  the  immediately 
preceding  six  months.  Furthermore,  the  distribution  of  ratings  in  Table  5 suggests  that. 
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across  the  six  time  periods,  spouses  tend  to  consistently  remember  that  their  satisfaction 
became  at  least  “a  little  better”  over  the  last  six  months. 

It  was  expected  that  spouses  would  remember  the  same  degree  of  improvement 
over  the  last  six  months  at  each  time  point.  To  determine  whether  this  was  the  case, 
within-subjects  ANOVAs  were  computed  for  husbands  and  wives.  These  ANOVAs  were 
significant  for  both  husbands  and  wives,  suggesting  that  memories  of  satisfaction  did 
change  over  time  [F(5,29)=5.02,  p<01  for  husbands;  F(5,  33)=4. 1,  p<01  for  wives]. 
However,  pair-wise  comparisons  revealed  that  memories  of  the  last  six  months  measured 
at  Time  1 were  different  from  memories  of  the  last  six  months  measured  at  each  of  the 
other  five  time  points.  Thus,  spouses  tended  to  remember  greater  improvements  in  the 
last  six  months  at  Time  1 than  they  did  at  the  other  time  points.  It  should  be  noted, 
though,  that  at  Time  1 this  measure  captured  remembered  change  in  satisfaction  during 
the  first  six  months  before  marriage;  at  the  other  time  points,  this  measure  captured 
remembered  change  in  satisfaction  after  marriage.  Thus,  spouses  appear  to  remember 
especially  large  improvements  in  their  satisfaction  in  the  recent  past  when  that  period 
captures  the  time  before  they  were  married.  When  the  recent  past  captures  time  periods 
after  marriage,  spouses  remember  slightly  smaller  improvements  in  their  satisfaction. 
Pair-wise  comparisons  also  revealed  that  both  husbands’  and  wives’  memories  at  Time  4 
were  also  different  from  their  memories  at  Time  6,  such  that  spouses  tend  to  remember 
somewhat  less  improvement  in  the  last  six  months  at  Time  6.  Otherwise,  spouses 
remember  relatively  consistent  amounts  of  improvements  in  their  satisfaction  in  the 


recent  past. 
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Memories  of  the  Distant  Past 

Hypothesis  1 b predicted  that  spouses  would  remember  consistent  improvements 
in  the  recent  past,  but  that  their  memories  would  change  over  time,  so  that  they  begin  to 
remember  fewer  improvements  across  time  periods  as  they  recede  to  the  distant  past. 

The  above  results  suggest  that  spouses  do  remember  consistent  improvements  in  the 
recent  past.  Furthermore,  the  results  from  Hypothesis  la  suggest  that  spouses’  memories 
change  over  time,  such  that,  when  later  asked  about  the  same  time  period,  they  no  longer 
remember  improvements. 

However,  spouses’  memories  of  time  periods  in  the  distant  past  were  examined 
using  GCA,  while  their  memories  of  time  periods  in  the  recent  past  were  examined  one 
time  period  at  a time.  To  create  more  comparable  reports  of  each  type  of  measure,  the 
reports  of  spouses’  memory  that  were  examined  in  Hypothesis  la  were  re-examined. 

Five  difference  scores  were  computed  from  spouses’  memories  of  their  satisfaction  level 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  six-month  interval,  as  taken  from  the  graphs  that  were 
examined  in  Hypothesis  la.  These  difference  scores  are  presented  in  Table  6.  Analogous 
to  the  results  reported  from  GCA  from  participants’  graphs,  the  means  in  this  table 
suggest  that  spouses  remember  the  most  improvement  in  the  recent  past.  One-sample  t- 
tests  indicate  that  spouses’  memories  of  how  their  satisfaction  changed  over  time  are  only 
significantly  greater  than  zero  (a  difference  score  that  would  indicate  no  change)  for  the 
six-month  interval  from  Time  5 to  Time  6.  This  interval  would  have  been  in  the  recent 
past  when  spouses  reported  their  memories  of  the  two-and-a-half  year  time  period  [for 
husbands:  Time  1-2:  t(50)=.79,  p=.43;  Time  2-3:  t(50)=-.43,  p=.67;  Time  3-4:  t(50)=-.19, 
P=.85;  Time  4-5:  t(50)=1.2,  p=.22;  Time  5-6:  t(52)=3.9,  jk.001;  for  wives:  Time  1-2: 
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1(53) — 1.7,  p-.09;  Time  2-3:  t(53)-.87,  £-.39;  Time  3-4:  t(53)=-1.4,  g=.17;  Time  4-5: 
t(53)=-.22, p=.83;  Time  5-6:  t(54)=3.1, p<01]. 

This  pattern  suggests  that  spouses  remembered  different  amounts  of  change  in 
their  satisfaction  across  different  time  intervals.  In  particular,  it  appears  that  spouses 
remembered  more  increases  in  their  satisfaction  during  the  six-month  interval  from  Time 
5 to  Time  6 than  during  the  other  intervals.  To  determine  whether  this  was  the  case, 
within-subjects  ANOVAs  were  computed  for  husbands  and  wives.  These  ANOVAs  were 
significant  for  both  husbands  and  wives,  suggesting  that  spouses  did  remember  different 
amounts  of  improvement  across  the  six-month  intervals  [F(4, 49)=2.6,  g<05  for 
husbands;  F(4,  51)=3.8,  g<05  for  wives].  Pair-wise  comparisons  revealed  that  husbands 
remembered  more  improvement  in  their  satisfaction  during  the  interval  from  Time  5 to 
Time  6 than  during  the  intervals  from  Time  2 to  Time  3 and  from  Time  3 to  Time  4. 
Wives  remembered  more  improvement  in  their  satisfaction  during  the  interval  from  Time 
5 to  Time  6 than  during  the  intervals  from  Time  1 to  Time  2,  Time  3 to  Time  4,  and  from 
Time  4 to  Time  5.  This  suggests  that  spouses  did,  in  fact,  tend  not  to  remember 
improvement  in  their  satisfaction  over  time  periods  in  the  distant  past.  Thus,  despite  the 
fact  that  spouses  consistently  reported  improvements  in  their  satisfaction  every  six 
months,  when  they  were  again  asked  about  the  same  time  period,  they  no  longer 
remembered  improvement  in  satisfaction  over  time  periods  that  had  receded  into  the 
more  distant  past. 

Direct  Comparison  of  Memories  of  the  Same  Interval 

The  above  results  suggest  that  people’s  memories  of  the  past  do  change  over  time. 
When  spouses  are  asked  to  remember  a time  interval  in  the  recent  past,  they  consistently 
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remember  improvements;  when  they  are  later  asked  to  remember  that  same  time  interval, 
they  do  not  remember  improvements.  For  instance,  when  spouses  report  their  memories 
of  the  time  interval  from  Time  1 to  Time  2 at  Time  2,  they  report  that  their  satisfaction 
increased  over  this  time  period.  However,  when  they  again  report  their  memories  of  this 
time  interval  at  Time  6,  they  do  not  remember  a change  in  their  satisfaction  over  this  time 
period. 

The  above  results  suggest  that  spouses’  memories  were,  in  fact,  changing  over 
time.  However,  these  analyses  examined  each  memory  report  separately.  To  directly 
compare  spouses’  two  reports  of  their  memories  of  the  same  interval,  the  difference 
scores  created  above  to  capture  remembered  change  across  each  interval  from  spouses’ 
graphs  of  their  memories  were  correlated  with  spouses’  reports  every  six  months  of  how 
their  satisfaction  had  changed  in  the  immediately  preceding  six  months.  If  spouses’ 
memories  do  change  as  time  periods  recede  into  the  distant  past,  these  correlations  should 
be  smaller  for  earlier  time  periods  than  for  later  time  periods.  For  instance,  the  interval 
between  Time  1 and  Time  2 has  receded  into  the  distant  past  when  spouses’  report  their 
memories  at  Time  6.  Consequently,  spouses’  first  report  of  their  memory  of  this  interval 
is  a report  of  the  recent  past,  while  their  second  report  of  their  memory  of  this  interval  is 
a report  of  the  distant  past.  Therefore,  it  is  expected  that  there  should  be  little  consistency 
between  these  two  reports. 

Correlations  between  spouses’  two  reports  of  each  time  period,  which  are  reported 
in  Table  7,  show  that  spouses’  reports  of  the  same  time  period  were  not  significantly 
related  when  one  report  was  given  with  respect  to  the  recent  past  and  the  other  was  given 
with  respect  to  the  distant  past.  When  both  reports  were  given  with  respect  to  the  recent 
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past,  they  were  significantly  related.  Thus,  these  results  support  the  prediction  that 
spouses’  memories  of  the  same  time  period  change  over  time,  such  that  spouses 
remember  less  improvement  as  the  time  period  recedes  to  the  distant  past. 

However,  since  problems  have  been  reported  with  respect  to  the  use  of  difference 
scores  (Griffin,  Murray,  & Gonzalez,  1999),  the  relationship  between  spouses’  two 
reports  of  the  same  time  period  was  also  examined  using  regression.  Spouses’  memory 
of  their  satisfaction  at  the  end  of  the  time  interval  was  the  dependent  variable  and 
satisfaction  at  the  beginning  of  the  time  interval  was  entered  in  step  1 . These  satisfaction 
levels  were  taken  from  spouses’  graphs  at  Time  6 which  were  examined  in  Hypothesis 
la.  Spouses’  memory  of  how  their  satisfaction  had  changed  over  that  time  interval  (as 
reported  immediately  after  the  time  interval)  was  entered  in  step  2.  For  instance,  with 
respect  to  the  six-month  interval  between  Time  1 and  Time  2,  the  dependent  variable  was 
spouses’  Time  6 report  of  their  memory  of  their  satisfaction  level  at  Time  2.  Spouses’ 
Time  6 report  of  their  memory  of  their  satisfaction  level  at  Time  1 was  entered  in  the  first 
step  of  the  regression,  and  their  Time  2 report  of  their  memory  of  how  their  satisfaction 
had  changed  from  Time  1 to  Time  2 was  entered  in  the  second  step  of  the  regression. 
Therefore,  these  regression  equations  examined  the  relationship  between  spouses’ 
remembered  level  of  satisfaction  at  the  end  of  the  time  interval  (as  reported  at  Time  6) 
and  spouses’  memory  of  how  their  satisfaction  had  changed  over  the  time  interval  (as 
reported  immediately  after  the  time  interval),  controlling  for  spouses’  remembered  level 
of  satisfaction  at  the  beginning  of  the  time  interval  (as  reported  at  Time  6).  Thus,  each 
regression  equation  examined  the  relationship  between  spouses’  two  reports  of  how  their 
satisfaction  had  changed  during  a particular  time  interval.  A positive  and  significant 
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contribution  of  the  second  step  of  the  regression  would  indicate  consistency  between 
spouses’  two  reports  of  their  memories  of  how  their  satisfaction  had  changed  over  a 
particular  interval. 

The  results  of  these  regressions  are  reported  in  Table  8.  Wives’  reports  of  how 
their  satisfaction  had  changed  over  time  intervals  in  the  recent  past  were  not  significantly 
related  to  their  reports  of  how  their  satisfaction  had  changed  over  the  same  time  period 
when  it  was  in  the  more  distant  past  for  the  six-month  intervals  between  Time  1 and  2, 
Time  2 and  3,  and  Time  3 and  4.  A similar  pattern  was  found  for  husbands  for  the  six- 
month  intervals  between  Time  2 and  3 and  Time  3 and  4.  For  both  husbands  and  wives, 
the  relationship  between  memories  reported  immediately  after  each  time  interval  and 
memories  reported  at  Time  6 was  significant  for  the  intervals  from  Time  4 to  5 and  Time 
5 to  6.  Each  of  these  intervals  were  in  the  recent  past  for  both  the  memory  report 
immediately  after  the  interval  and  the  memory  reported  at  Time  6.  Thus,  the  relationship 
between  spouses’  two  memory  reports  appears  to  be  strongest  when  the  time  interval  in 
question  was  in  the  relatively  recent  past  for  both  reports  and  less  strong  when  the  time 
interval  in  question  was  in  the  relatively  recent  past  for  one  report  and  the  more  distant 
past  for  the  other  report.  These  results,  which  are  consistent  with  those  found  using 
correlations,  suggest  that  spouses’  memories  of  the  same  tine  period  change  so  that  they 
remember  less  improvement  as  that  time  period  recedes  into  the  more  distant  past. 

Implicit  Theories 

The  results  of  Hypothesis  la  suggest  that  observed  and  remembered  trajectories 
of  how  spouses’  satisfaction  has  changed  over  time  differ.  Specifically,  spouses  tend  to 
remember  less  decline  in  their  satisfaction  than  was  observed  and  more  recent 
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improvement.  What  are  the  mechanisms  through  which  spouses  generate  these 
memories?  One  possibility  is  that  spouses  have  an  implicit  theory  of  how  marital 
satisfaction  changes  over  time,  and  they  may  use  this  implicit  theory  to  generate 
memories  of  their  own  marital  satisfaction. 

Views  of  Others’  Satisfaction  and  Memories  of  Own  Satisfaction 

One  way  spouses’  implicit  theories  of  satisfaction  were  investigated  was  by 
examining  the  graphs  that  spouses’  drew  to  capture  their  views  of  how  the  average 
couple’s  satisfaction  was  likely  to  change  over  time.  Examination  of  these  graphs 
addressed  two  questions.  First,  do  spouses  have  a culturally-shared  implicit  theory  of 
how  marital  satisfaction  changes  over  time?  If  they  do,  there  should  be  little  variability 
in  people’s  views  of  how  the  average  couple’s  satisfaction  is  likely  to  have  changed  over 
time.  Thus,  non-significant  variance  across  participants  in  the  parameters  of  their 
trajectories  of  how  the  average  couple’s  satisfaction  changes  over  time  would  provide 
support  for  the  idea  that  people  do  have  a culturally-shared  implicit  theories  of  how 
marital  satisfaction  changes  over  time. 

Second,  regardless  of  whether  their  theory  of  how  marital  satisfaction  changes 
over  time  is  culturally  shared,  do  they  use  this  theory  to  generate  their  memories  of  how 
their  own  satisfaction  has  changed  over  time?  If  they  do,  participants’  views  of  how  the 
average  couple’s  satisfaction  changes  over  time  should  be  significantly  related  to  their 
memories  of  how  their  own  satisfaction  has  changed  over  time.  In  order  to  examine 
whether  this  is  the  case,  participants’  remembered  trajectories  of  their  own  satisfaction 
were  compared  to  their  trajectories  of  their  views  of  how  the  average  couple’s 
satisfaction  changes  over  time. 
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Data  profile  and  descriptive  statistics.  Table  9 presents  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  of  participants’  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction  level  at  each  time  point,  as 
well  as  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  participants’  views  of  the  average  couple’s 
satisfaction  level  at  each  time  point.  As  the  table  reveals,  on  average,  participants 
remembered  their  own  satisfaction  level  as  between  75  and  90  at  each  time  point.  Their 
average  views  of  others’  satisfaction  levels  were  between  60  and  85  at  each  time  point. 

Figures  3 and  4 depict  participants’  trajectories  of  their  own  remembered 
satisfaction  and  of  their  views  of  how  the  average  couple’s  satisfaction  changes  over 
time.  These  figures  suggest  that  the  differences  between  own  remembered  satisfaction 
trajectory  and  views  of  others’  satisfaction  trajectories  are  markedly  different  for 
husbands  and  more  similar  for  wives.  While  husbands  remember  their  own  satisfaction 
as  increasing,  they  tend  to  view  others’  satisfaction  as  decreasing.  Wives,  on  the  other 
hand,  tend  to  view  their  own  and  others’  satisfaction  as  following  more  similar 
trajectories.  They  do  tend  to  perceive  steeper  initial  declines  in  others’  satisfaction  than 
in  their  own  satisfaction,  and  they  do  tend  to  remember  their  own  satisfaction  as 
increasing  over  the  last  six  months  and  others’  satisfaction  as  decreasing  over  this  time 
period.  However,  in  general,  wives’  trajectories  of  their  own  and  others’  satisfaction 
appear  to  be  more  similar  than  husbands’  trajectories  of  their  own  and  others’ 
satisfaction.  To  compare  each  the  trajectory  of  own  remembered  satisfaction  with  the 
trajectory  of  views  of  others’  satisfaction  for  each  spouse,  GCA  was  used. 

Estimating  own  remembered  and  others’  trajectories.  The  results  of  Hypothesis 
la  suggest  that  spouses’  remembered  trajectories  are  best  described  using  an  equation 
that  includes  a curvilinear  term.  Thus,  Equation  1,  as  specified  under  Hypothesis  la,  was 
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used  to  describe  the  remembered  and  views  of  other  data  from  each  spouse.  The 
parameters  of  Equation  1 were  estimated  from  each  spouse’s  memory  of  their  own 
marital  satisfaction  and  view  of  others’  marital  satisfaction  at  the  same  time,  following 
procedures  outlined  in  Raudenbush  et  al.  (1995). 

Reliabilities  for  this  model  were  somewhat  lower  than  for  the  model  presented  in 
Hypothesis  la.  With  respect  to  spouses’  trajectories  of  others’  satisfaction,  reliabilities 
were  adequate  for  the  intercepts  (.89  for  husbands  and  .51  for  wives)  and  the  slopes  (.84 
for  husbands  and  .41  for  wives).  Reliability  for  the  curvilinear  term  was  adequate  for 
husbands  (.69)  but  low  for  wives  (.04).  With  respect  to  spouses’  own  trajectories, 
reliabilities  were  adequate  for  intercepts  (.89  for  husbands  and  .70  for  wives).  Reliability 
for  the  slope  was  high  for  husbands  (.85)  but  relatively  low  for  wives  (.23).  Reliabilities 
for  the  curvilinear  term  were  somewhat  low  for  both  spouses  (.32  for  husbands  and  . 1 1 
for  wives). 

Between-subjects  variability.  If  spouses  have  a culturally-shared  implicit  theory 
of  how  marital  satisfaction  changes  over  time,  there  should  be  non-significant  between- 
subjects  variability  in  the  parameters  capturing  spouses’  views  of  how  others’  marital 
satisfaction  changes  over  time.  Table  10  presents  maximum-likelihood  estimates  of  the 
means  and  standard  errors  for  each  parameter  of  husbands’  and  wives’  trajectories.  The 
last  column  of  this  table  presents  the  results  of  a chi-square  test,  which  was  used  to  test 
the  significance  of  the  variance  in  each  parameter  across  spouses.  From  this  table  it  can 
be  seen  that  these  variances  are  significant  for  every  parameter  of  spouses’  views  of  how 
marital  satisfaction  changes  over  time  except  for  wives’  curvature  term.  This  suggests 
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that  spouses  do  not  share  a common  implicit  theory  of  how  marital  satisfaction  changes 
over  time. 

Describing  own  and  others’  trajectories.  The  results  thus  far  suggest  that 
participants  do  not  have  a shared  implicit  theory  regarding  how  marital  satisfaction 
changes  over  time.  However,  spouses  may  have  individualized  implicit  theories  of  how 
marital  satisfaction  is  likely  to  change  over  time,  and  they  rely  on  these  unique  implicit 
theories  to  generate  their  memories  of  how  their  own  marital  satisfaction  has  changed 
over  time.  If  this  is  the  case,  participants’  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction  should  be 
related  to  their  views  of  others’  satisfaction. 

Before  possible  relationships  between  spouses’  memories  of  their  own 
satisfaction  and  their  views  of  others’  satisfaction  were  investigated,  the  types  of 
trajectories  participants  described  for  others’  satisfaction  were  examined.  Although 
participants’  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction  trajectories  were  described  under 
Hypothesis  la,  they  are  presented  again  here  so  that  they  can  more  easily  be  compared 
with  participants’  views  of  others’  satisfaction  trajectories. 

As  with  Hypothesis  la,  the  hypothesis  that  each  parameter  differs  significantly 
from  zero  was  tested  using  a t-test,  a relatively  conservative  test  recommended  by  Bryk 
and  Raudenbush  (1992)  when  sample  sizes  are  small.  The  results  of  these  t-tests  can  be 
found  in  the  fourth  column  of  Table  10.  The  results  of  these  analyses  generally  confirm 
the  patterns  suggested  by  Figures  3 and  4.  With  respect  to  slope,  on  average,  husbands 
do  not  remember  a linear  decline  in  their  own  satisfaction,  but  they  do  expect  there  to  be 
a linear  decline  in  other  couples’  satisfaction.  Like  husbands,  wives  do  not  remember  a 
linear  decline  in  their  own  satisfaction.  However,  the  slope  of  wives’  expectations  of 
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how  other  couples’  satisfaction  will  change  is  only  marginally  significant.  With  respect 
to  curvature,  both  husbands  and  wives  remember  significant  curvature  in  their  own 
trajectories  of  satisfaction  and  expect  there  to  be  significant  curvature  in  others’ 
trajectories  of  satisfaction. 

Associations  between  own  and  others’  trajectories.  To  examine  whether  spouses’ 
memories  of  their  own  satisfaction  are  related  to  their  views  of  how  the  average  couple’s 
satisfaction  changes,  the  correlations  between  each  parameter  of  spouses’  views  of  their 
own  satisfaction  and  their  views  of  others’  satisfaction  were  examined.  With  respect  to 
intercepts,  this  correlation  was  significant  for  husbands  (r=.35,  g<05)  but  not  for  wives 
(ip 1 7).  Similarly,  with  respect  to  slopes,  this  correlation  was  significant  for  husbands 
(p-33,  p<05)  but  not  for  wives  (r=.  12).  With  respect  to  curvature,  this  correlation  was 
significant  and  positive  for  husbands  (r=.67,  p<  05)  and  significant  and  negative  for 
wives  (r=-.27,  p<  05).  These  correlations  suggest  that  husbands’  views  of  their  own  and 
others’  satisfaction  are  similar  in  that  husbands  who  remember  higher  average  levels  of 
their  own  satisfaction,  less  decline  in  their  own  satisfaction,  and  more  curvature  in  their 
own  satisfaction  also  perceive  that  others  have  higher  average  levels  of  satisfaction,  less 
decline,  and  more  curvature.  On  the  other  hand,  wives’  memories  of  their  own  average 
levels  of  satisfaction  and  change  over  time  are  not  related  to  their  views  of  others’ 
average  level  of  satisfaction  and  change  over  time.  However,  wives  who  remember  more 
curvature  in  their  own  satisfaction  trajectories  perceive  that  there  is  less  curvature  in 
others’  satisfaction  trajectories. 

Differences  between  own  and  others’  trajectories.  This  pattern  of  correlations 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  significant  mean  differences  between  spouses’ 
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memories  of  their  own  satisfaction  and  their  views  of  others’  satisfaction.  In  order  to 
examine  whether  there  are  systematic  differences  between  spouses’  views  of  their  own 
satisfaction  and  their  views  of  others’  satisfaction,  models  were  estimated  in  which 
spouses’  views  of  their  own  and  others’  satisfaction  were  constrained  to  be  equal,  and  the 
fit  of  these  models  was  compared  with  that  of  unconstrained  models.  For  wives,  the  fit  of 
the  constrained  model  was  not  significantly  different  from  the  fit  of  the  unconstrained 
model,  x“(3,  N=55)=5.0,  p=.17,  indicating  that  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  the 
means  of  wives’  views  of  their  own  satisfaction  trajectories  and  their  views  of  others’ 
satisfaction  trajectories.  For  husbands,  however,  the  fit  of  the  constrained  model  was 
significantly  worse  than  the  fit  of  the  unconstrained  model,  x2(3,  N=53)=61.2,  g<001. 

To  identify  precisely  how  husbands’  views  of  their  own  trajectories  differed  from 
their  views  of  others’  trajectories,  additional  models  were  estimated  that  constrained  the 
remembered  and  observed  estimates  of  each  parameter  one  at  a time.  With  respect  to  the 
intercepts,  the  fit  of  the  constrained  model  was  again  significantly  worse  than  the  fit  of 
the  unconstrained  model,  x2(2,  N=53)=25.4,  g<001 . Examination  of  the  mean  estimates 
of  this  parameter  in  Table  10  suggests  that,  on  average,  husbands’  perceive  their  own 
level  of  satisfaction  as  higher  than  that  of  other  spouses.  With  respect  to  the  slopes,  the 
fit  of  the  constrained  model  was  also  significantly  worse  than  the  fit  of  the  unconstrained 
model,  x (2,  N=53)=53.3,  g<001 . Examination  of  the  mean  estimates  of  this  parameter 
in  Table  10  suggests  that,  on  average,  husbands’  perceive  other  couples’  satisfaction 
declining  more  over  time  than  their  own  satisfaction.  Finally,  with  respect  to  the 
curvature,  the  fit  of  the  constrained  model  was  not  significantly  different  from  the  fit  of 
the  unconstrained  model,  x“(2,  N=53)=0.6,  g>5,  suggesting  that  husbands  perceive  the 
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same  rate  of  change  in  the  rate  of  change  in  satisfaction  in  their  own  and  others’ 
trajectories. 

These  resuits  suggest  that  husbands'  views  of  others’  satisfaction  trajectories  tend 
to  be  related  to  their  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction  trajectories.  Although 
correlations  between  husbands’  own  trajectories  and  their  trajectories  for  other  couples 
were  positively  and  significantly  correlated  on  every  parameter,  they  were  also 
significantly  different  with  respect  to  intercepts  and  slopes.  This  suggests  that  husbands 
who  remember  their  own  level  of  satisfaction  as  being  fairly  high  are  also  likely  to  view 
other  couples  as  having  a fairly  high  level  of  satisfaction.  Similarly,  husbands  who 
remember  their  own  satisfaction  as  declining  less  over  time  tend  to  view  other  couples  as 
having  satisfaction  that  also  declines  less  over  time.  However,  husbands  appear  to 
maintain  a distinction  between  their  own  and  others’  trajectories  of  satisfaction,  such  that 
they  consistently  remember  their  own  level  as  higher  than  they  view  that  of  other 
couples,  and  they  consistently  remember  their  own  slope  as  less  negative  than  they  view 
that  of  other  couples. 

i he  pattern  of  results  is  iess  dear  with  respect  to  wives.  Judging  from  Figure  4,  it 
appears  that  wives  views  of  the  satisfaction  trajectories  of  other  couples  are  fairiy  similar 
to  their  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction  trajectories.  Furthermore,  the  pattern  of  which 
parameters  in  their  own  and  others’  trajectories  are  significantly  different  from  zero, 
presented  in  Table  10,  suggests  that  wives’  views  of  others’  satisfaction  trajectories  are 
fairly  similar  to  their  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction  trajectories.  The  results  of 
constraining  the  parameters  of  the  trajectories  capturing  wives’  views  of  others’ 
satisfaction  to  be  equal  to  the  parameters  of  the  trajectories  capturing  their  memories  of 
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their  own  satisfaction  also  suggest  that  wives’  views  of  others’  satisfaction  are  not 
different  from  their  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction.  However,  the  pattern  of 
correlations  between  the  parameters  of  each  trajectory  do  not  fit  this  pattern  of  results. 
The  intercepts  and  slopes  of  wives’  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction  are  not 
significantly  correlated  with  their  views  of  others’  satisfaction,  and  the  curvature  of 
wives’  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction  is  negatively  correlated  with  the  curvature  of 
their  views  of  others’  satisfaction.  Together,  this  pattern  of  results  suggests  that  there  are 
no  systematic  differences  between  wives’  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction  and  their 
views  of  others’  satisfaction.  Additionally,  however,  wives’  who  remember  their  own 
satisfaction  as  being  especially  high  and  improving  more  do  not  necessarily  view  others 
as  having  an  especially  high  level  of  satisfaction  that  improves  more  over  time. 

Summary  of  own  and  others’  trajectories.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a view  of 
how  marital  satisfaction  is  likely  to  change  over  time  that  is  shared  across  spouses. 
Instead,  spouses  each  may  have  individualized  ideas  regarding  how  marital  satisfaction  is 
likely  to  change.  Among  wives,  these  ideas  tend  not  to  be  significantly  related  to,  or 
significantly  different  from,  their  memories  of  how  their  own  satisfaction  has  changed 
over  time.  Among  husbands,  these  ideas  are  significantly  related  to  their  memories  of 
how  their  own  satisfaction  has  changed.  However,  husbands’  memories  of  their  own 
satisfaction  also  portray  a more  positive  picture  than  their  views  of  others’  satisfaction. 

If  spouses  did  rely  on  their  views  of  how  others’  satisfaction  is  likely  to  change  in 
order  to  generate  their  memories  of  how  their  own  satisfaction  is  likely  to  change,  there 
should  be  positive  and  significant  correlations  between  spouses’  views  of  others’ 
satisfaction  and  their  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction.  Such  a pattern  is  found  for 
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husbands.  This  suggests  that,  for  husbands,  implicit  theories  may  be  a mechanism  by 
which  memories  are  generated.  At  the  same  time,  husbands  appear  to  maintain  a 
distinction  between  their  views  of  others’  satisfaction  and  their  memories  of  their  own 
satisfaction.  This  raises  the  possibility  that,  rather  than  relying  on  their  views  of  how 
satisfaction  changes  in  order  to  generate  their  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction, 
husbands  may  use  their  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction  in  order  to  generate  views  of 
how  the  average  couple’s  satisfaction  is  likely  to  change  over  time  (e.g..  Wood,  Taylor, 

& Lichtman,  1985). 

Consequently,  a more  ideal  means  of  examining  whether  implicit  theories  might 
provide  a mechanism  by  which  spouses  generate  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction 
would  be  to  examine  the  ideas  of  another  group  of  people  - a group  that  has  not  had  as 
much  experience  with  marriage  that  might  influence  their  views  of  others  - regarding 
how  marital  satisfaction  is  likely  to  change  over  time.  The  comparison  of  one  group’s 
views  of  how  a particular  trait  or  aspect  is  likely  to  change  over  time  with  another 
group’s  memories  of  how  that  trait  or  aspect  has  changed  for  them  has  been  used  in 
previous  research  to  examine  the  possible  role  of  implicit  theories  as  a mechanism  behind 
memories  (e.g.,  Ross,  1989). 

Newlyweds’  Views  of  Marital  Satisfaction 

A second  way  spouses’  implicit  theories  of  satisfaction  were  examined  was  by 
asking  a separate  sample  of  newlyweds2  to  report  their  views  of  how  satisfaction  is  likely 

2 Although  husbands  in  Sample  2 were  significantly  different  from  husbands  in  Sample  1 in  terms  of 
religion,  employment  status,  and  school  status,  these  variables  were  not  significantly  related  to  which  graph 
husbands  chose  to  depict  their  own  satisfaction  [x2(18,  N=169)=27.1,  p=.08;  %2(12,  N=167)=14.1,  p=.30; 

X (12,  N=168)=16.0,  g=.  19,  respectively]  or  to  which  graph  husbands  chose  to  depict  others’  satisfaction 
[X2(24,  N=169)=29.7,  g=.  19;  x2(16,  N=168)=17.5,  g=  35,  x2(16,  N=169)=18.4,  p=.30,  respectively]. 
However,  husbands  in  Sample  2 were  significantly  different  from  husbands  in  Sample  1 in  terms  of 
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to  change  over  the  early  years  of  marriage.  These  participants  were  presented  with 
graphs  depicting  various  patterns  of  change  (Appendix  F;  Ross,  1989)  and  asked  to 
choose  the  two  graphs  that  captured  their  view  of  how  the  average  couple’s  satisfaction 
was  likely  to  change  over  the  early  years  of  marriage  and  how  their  own  satisfaction  was 
likely  to  change  over  the  early  years  of  marriage.  Included  in  these  graphs  was  a U- 
shaped  pattern  that  was  similar  to  how  spouses  in  Sample  1 remembered  their  satisfaction 
as  having  changed.  If  participants  in  this  sample  consistently  chose  the  U-shaped  pattern, 
it  would  suggest  that  they  have  an  implicit  theory  regarding  how  satisfaction  is  likely  to 
change  and  that  they  might  use  this  theory  in  order  to  generate  their  memories  of  how 
their  satisfaction  has  changed. 

However,  few  participants  chose  this  graph  with  respect  to  how  they  expected 
their  own  satisfaction  to  change  over  time  (4%  of  husbands  and  wives)  or  with  respect  to 
how  they  expected  the  average  couple’s  satisfaction  to  change  over  time  (7%  of  husbands 
and  12%  of  wives).  Instead,  both  husbands  and  wives  were  significantly  more  likely  to 
choose  the  graph  depicting  a /-shaped  pattern  (the  first  graph  in  the  first  row  of  Appendix 
F)  than  any  other  graph  to  depict  how  they  expected  their  own  satisfaction  to  change  over 
time  [for  husbands,  x2(6,  N=150)=246.9,  pc.OOl;  for  wives,  4,  N=149)=172.0, 
gc.001].  Over  half  of  husbands  (57%)  and  wives  (62%)  chose  this  graph  to  capture  their 
views  of  how  their  own  satisfaction  would  change  over  time.  Both  husbands  and  wives 
were  significantly  more  likely  to  pick  a similar  graph  than  any  other  graph  to  depict  their 


income,  and,  although  income  was  not  significantly  related  to  which  graph  husbands  chose  to  depict  their 
own  satisfaction  [x2(30,  N=167)=32. 1,  g=.37],  it  was  related  to  which  graph  husbands  chose  to  depict 
others’  satisfaction  [x2(40,  N=168)=66. 1 , jj<  01],  No  husbands  in  Sample  1 made  more  than  $40,001. 
Consequently,  the  18  husbands  in  Sample  2 who  made  more  than  $40,001  were  filtered  from  the  sample, 
and  there  was  no  longer  a significant  difference  between  husbands  in  the  two  samples  in  terms  of  income. 
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views  of  how  the  average  couple’s  satisfaction  was  likely  to  change  over  time  [for 
husbands,  x2(8,  N=150)=75.4,  p<  001;  for  wives,  *2(8,  N=149)=107.7,  p<.001]. 
Approximately  one-third  of  husbands  (30%)  and  wives  (36%)  chose  a graph  in  which 
satisfaction  increases  initially  and  then  levels  off  (the  first  graph  in  the  last  row  in 
Appendix  F)  to  capture  their  views  of  how  the  average  couple’s  satisfaction  is  likely  to 
change  over  time. 

Thus,  although  spouses  in  Sample  1 tend  to  remember  that  their  satisfaction  has 
followed  a U-shaped  pattern  over  time,  newlyweds  in  Sample  2 do  not  appear  to  expect 
their  own  satisfaction  or  the  average  couple’s  satisfaction  to  follow  such  a pattern.  This 
suggests  that  people  do  not  begin  their  marriage  with  an  idea  of  how  satisfaction  is  likely 
to  change  over  time  that  corresponds  to  the  U-shape  pattern  that  tends  to  appear  in 
people’s  memories.  Although  this  does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  implicit  theories 
are  a mechanism  through  which  people  generate  their  memories  of  how  their  satisfaction 
has  changed  over  time,  it  suggests  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Selective  Memory  or  Change  in  Standard? 

Another  possible  mechanism  behind  people’s  memories  of  improvement  over 
time  is  selective  memory  for  negative  aspects  of  the  past.  If  people  are  more  likely  to 
remember  negative  than  positive  aspects  of  the  past,  they  should  perceive  the  present  as 
an  improvement  over  the  past.  An  alternative  possibility  is  a change  in  standard.  The 
results  of  Hypotheses  la  and  lb  suggest  that  people’s  memories  change  over  time,  such 
that  they  become  less  likely  to  remember  improvements  over  time  periods  as  they  recede 
into  the  distant  past.  Since  observations  of  satisfaction  suggest  that  it  does  not  change 


[X2(3,  N-232)-3.2,  p— .36],  Thus,  only  data  from  couples  Sample  2 in  which  the  husband  made  less  than 
$40,001  were  examined. 
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over  time,  this  pattern  of  change  in  memory  suggests  that  people’s  memories  may  change 
so  that  they  view  time  periods  more  objectively  as  they  recede  into  the  distant  past.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  use  of  more  objective  standards  to  judge  the  past  than  the  present 
should  also  lead  to  the  perception  that  the  present  is  an  improvement  over  the  past. 

To  evaluate  these  two  mechanisms  behind  memories  of  improvement,  spouses 
rated  the  same  conversation  three  times.  At  Time  1,  spouses  were  each  asked  to  choose  a 
topic  that  was  a source  of  conflict  or  disagreement  in  their  marriage.  Immediately  after 
discussing  this  topic  for  ten  minutes,  spouses  rated  the  conversation  by  answering  three 
questions:  (1)  “how  do  you  think  the  conversation  ended,”  on  a seven  point-scale  from 
“ended  badly”  to  “ended  well”  (2)  “how  do  you  think  the  conversation  went  overall,”  on 
a seven-point  scale  from  “very  poorly”  to  “very  well”  (3)  “how  do  you  think  the 
conversation  affected  the  problem  you  discussed,”  on  a seven-point  scale  from  “made 
things  worse”  to  “made  things  better.”  Participants’  responses  to  these  three  items  were 
summed.  Approximately  two  years  later,  spouses  were  asked  to  again  rate  the 
conversation,  first  based  solely  on  their  memories  and  then  after  having  watched  a 
videotape  of  the  conversation. 

If  selective  memory  underlies  perceptions  of  improvement,  a graph  of  these  three 
ratings  should  resemble  a V.  That  is,  spouses’  ratings  based  solely  on  their  memories 
should  be  lower  than  their  initial  ratings  if  they  are  more  likely  to  remember  negative 
than  positive  aspects  of  the  past.  However,  watching  the  videotape  should  remind 
spouses  of  more  positive  aspects  of  the  conversation.  Consequently,  their  rating  after 
watching  the  videotape  should  be  higher  than  their  rating  based  solely  on  their  memory  of 


the  conversation. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  a change  in  standard  underlies  perceptions  of  improvement, 
a graph  of  these  three  ratings  should  resemble  an  L.  As  with  selective  memory, 
participants’  ratings  of  the  conversation  based  on  their  memories  should  be  lower  than 
their  ratings  immediately  after  the  conversation.  However,  if  these  lower  ratings  are  due 
to  a change  in  standards,  watching  the  videotape  should  not  alter  spouses’  ratings.  Thus, 
spouses’  ratings  before  and  after  watching  the  videotape  should  not  be  different. 
Preliminary  Analyses 

The  possible  range  of  scores  was  3 to  2 1 , with  higher  scores  indicating  more 
positive  evaluation  of  the  conversation.  The  means  of  each  rating,  which  are  presented  in 
Table  11,  suggest  that  both  husbands  and  wives  consistently  rated  the  conversation  fairly 
high.  Each  rating  of  both  husbands  and  wives  was  significantly  higher  than  the  midpoint 
of  the  scale  [for  husbands.  Time  1:  t(49)=9.3;  Time  5 pre-watch:  t(49)=8.6;  Time  5 post- 
watch: t(49)=8.2;  for  wives,  Time  1:  t(49)=12. 1;  Time  5 pre-watch:  t(49)=8.7;  Time  5 
post-watch:  t(49)=6.7,  all  jK.001].  Paired-sample  t tests  revealed  that  husbands’  and 
wives’  ratings  did  not  differ  from  each  other  at  any  of  the  three  times  of  evaluation. 

To  examine  consistency  in  spouses’  three  ratings  of  the  conversation,  correlations 
between  spouses’  ratings  were  computed.  The  correlations  of  the  ratings  at  Time  1 and 
the  pre-watch  ratings  at  Time  5 (for  husbands,  r=.44,  p<.01;  for  wives,  r=.52,  p<  001),  the 
correlations  of  the  ratings  at  Time  1 and  the  post- watch  ratings  at  Time  5 (for  husbands, 
r=.42,  p<  01;  for  wives,  r=.66,  jK.001),  and  the  correlations  of  the  pre- watch  and  post- 
watch ratings  at  Time  5 (for  husbands,  r=.46,  gc.Ol;  for  wives,  r=.52,  p<001)  suggest 
consistency  between  spouses’  ratings.  However,  less  than  half  of  the  variance  in 
spouses’  ratings  was  accounted  for  by  one  of  their  other  ratings  of  the  conversation. 
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It  is  expected  that  spouses’  ratings  of  the  conversation  based  solely  on  their 
memories  will  be  due  to  selective  memory  of  negative  aspects  of  the  past  or  a change  in 
standard  of  how  they  make  judgments  of  the  past.  However,  it  may  be  that  these  ratings 
are  simply  a function  of  spouses’  satisfaction  level.  To  ensure  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
correlations  were  computed  between  spouses’  satisfaction  level  and  their  three  appraisals 
of  the  conversation.  These  correlations  were  consistently  fairly  small,  suggesting  that 
spouses’  conversation  ratings  are  not  simply  a function  of  their  satisfaction  level  (Time  1 
rating:  r = .18,  g=.21  for  husbands;  r = .29,  g<05  for  wives;  Time  5 pre-watch  rating:  r 
— .32,  g<05  for  husbands;  r = .26,  g=.07  for  wives;  Time  5 post-watch  rating:  r = .26, 
g=.26  for  husbands;  r = .22  for  wives). 

Time  1 vs.  Time  5 Pre- Watch  Ratines 

Both  selective  memories  and  change  in  standard  suggest  that  spouses’  initial 
ratings  of  the  conversation  should  be  higher  than  the  ratings  they  make  based  on  their 
memories  approximately  two  years  later.  In  order  to  examine  whether  this  is  the  case, 
paired-samples  t tests  were  conducted.  Husbands’  pre- watch  Time  5 ratings  of  the  Time 
1 conversation  were  not  significantly  different  from  their  Time  1 ratings  of  the  Time  1 
conversation,  t(49)=1.6,  g=.l  1.  However,  wives’  pre-watch  Time  5 ratings  of  the  Time  1 
conversation  were  significantly  different  from  their  ratings  of  the  Time  1 conversation 
immediately  after  it  occurred  [t(49)=3.5,  jK.Ol],  The  ratings  wives  made  at  Time  5 
before  they  had  watched  the  videotape  were  lower  (M=16.0,  SD=3.2)  than  the  ratings 
they  had  made  of  the  conversation  at  Time  1 rating  (M=17.6,  SD=3.3).  This  suggests 
that  wives  may  have  remembered  more  negative  than  positive  aspects  of  the  conversation 
when  they  were  asked  about  it  approximately  two  years  later,  or  that  they  may  have  used 
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different  standards  to  make  the  second  rating  of  the  conversation  than  they  used  to  make 

their  initial  rating  of  the  conversation.  3 

Time  5 Pre-Watch  vs.  Time  5 Post-Watch  Ratings 

Thus  far,  the  results  for  wives  support  both  the  selective  memory  and  the  change 
in  standard  explanation  of  perceptions  of  improvement.  However,  if  the  selective 
memory  explanation  is  correct,  watching  a videotape  of  the  conversation  should  remind 
spouses  of  positive  aspects  of  the  conversation  that  they  may  not  have  remembered. 
Consequently,  spouses’  Time  5 post- watch  ratings  of  the  conversation  should  be  higher 
than  their  Time  5 pre- watch  ratings.  Alternatively,  if  the  change  of  standard  explanation 
is  correct,  watching  a videotape  of  the  conversation  should  not  remind  spouses  of 
forgotten  aspects  of  the  conversation,  and  it  should  not  further  change  their  standards. 
Consequently,  spouses’  Time  5 post- watch  ratings  of  the  conversation  should  not  be 
different  from  their  Time  5 pore-watch  ratings. 

To  examine  which  of  these  alternatives  is  the  case,  paired-sample  t tests  were 
conducted.  These  comparisons  were  not  significant  for  husbands  [t(49)=-.21,  p=.84]  or 
for  wives  [t(49)=.47,  p=.64J.  The  non-significant  difference  between  pre-watch  and  post- 
watch ratings  follows  the  predictions  of  the  change  of  standard  explanation  rather  than 
the  selective  memory  explanation.  Husbands’  and  wives’  mean  ratings  of  the 
conversation  at  Time  1,  Time  5 pre-watch,  and  Time  5 post-watch  are  depicted  in  Figure 
5.  This  figure  more  closely  resembles  the  L-shape  predicted  by  the  change  in  standard 
explanation  than  the  V-shape  predicted  by  the  selective  memory  explanation.  This 
suggests  that  spouses  perceive  improvement  over  time  because  the  standards  that  they  use 


3 The  results  of  time-reversed  regression,  as  recommended  by  Campbell  and  Kenny  (1999),  suggest  that 
this  decline  is  not  due  to  regression  to  the  mean. 
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to  judge  the  past  differ  from  the  standards  that  they  use  to  judge  the  present.  Spouses 
may  judge  the  past  more  harshly,  which  allows  them  to  perceive  the  present  as  an 
improvement  over  the  past. 

Change  in  Standard? 

The  results  of  Hypothesis  3 suggest  that  spouses  use  different  standards  to  judge 
the  past  than  to  judge  the  present.  The  results  of  Hypotheses  la  and  lb  suggest  that 
spouses  judge  the  past  more  objectively  than  the  present.  In  Hypothesis  4,  the 
mechanism  of  change  in  standard  was  examined  more  closely.  Both  spouses  and 
observers  rated  two  conversations.  One  of  these  conversations  occurred  at  Time  1,  and 
spouses  rated  it  after  having  watched  a videotape  of  it  at  Time  5,  approximately  two  years 
later.  The  other  conversation  occurred  at  Time  5,  and  spouses  rated  it  immediately  after 
it  occurred.  These  ratings  were  then  compared  with  those  of  observers.  It  was  expected 
that  spouses’  ratings  ot  their  own  and  their  spouse’s  behavior  would  match  more  closely 
with  those  of  observers  for  the  Time  1 conversation  than  for  the  Time  5 conversation.  If 
this  pattern  were  found,  it  would  support  the  idea  that  spouses’  standards  do  change  over 
time,  such  that  they  tend  to  judge  their  past  more  objectively  than  their  present. 
Preliminary  Analyses 

Each  spouses’  behavior  was  rated  by  observers  and  spouses  on  a positive  and  a 
negative  scale.  Husbands’  ratings  on  the  positive  and  negative  scales  for  the  Time  1 and 
the  Time  5 conversations  were  negatively  and  moderately  correlated  (r=-.49,  pc.OOl  and 
r=-.56,  pc.OOl,  respectively).  Similarly,  observers’  ratings  on  the  positive  and  negative 
scales  for  the  Time  1 and  Time  5 conversations  about  husbands’  topics  were  negatively 
and  moderately  correlated  (r=-.58,  pc.OOl  and  r=- 60,  pc.OOl,  respectively).  Wives’ 
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ratings  on  the  positive  and  negative  scales  for  the  Time  1 and  Time  5 conversations  were 
also  negatively  and  moderately  correlated  (r=-.63,  p<  001  and  r=-.61,  gc.001, 
respectively).  Similarly,  observers’  ratings  on  the  positive  and  negative  scales  for  the 
Time  1 and  Time  5 conversations  about  wives’  topics  were  negatively  and  moderately 
correlated  (r=-.53,  g<001  and  r=-.68,  p<001).  However,  since  less  than  half  the 
variance  in  ratings  on  each  scale  was  accounted  for  by  ratings  on  the  other  scale,  the 
positive  and  negative  scales  were  analyzed  separately. 

Change  in  Standard 

Means  of  husbands’,  wives’  and  observers’  ratings  on  each  scale  for  each 
conversation  are  presented  in  Table  12.  It  was  expected  that  differences  between 
spouses’  and  observers’  ratings  would  be  especially  pronounced  for  the  Time  5 
conversation  and  that  spouses’  ratings  of  the  Time  1 conversation  would  be  more  similar 
to  observers’  ratings.  This  was  examined  in  two  ways. 

First,  correlations  between  spouses'  ratings  and  observers’  ratings  were  examined. 
It  was  expected  that  these  correlations  would  be  positive  and  significant  for  the 
conversation  at  Time  1,  but  smaller  for  the  conversation  at  Time  5.  However,  from  Table 
13,  which  presents  these  correlations,  it  can  be  seen  that  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
correlations  between  husbands’  and  observers’  ratings  were  only  significant  for  the 
conversation  at  Time  5,  and  the  correlations  between  wives’  and  observers’  ratings  were 
significant  for  both  conversations.  These  results  suggest  that,  if  spouses’  standards  do 
change  over  time,  they  do  not  become  more  similar  to  those  used  by  observers. 

Second,  2 (Time  1 vs.  Time  5)  X 2 (Spouse  vs.  Observer)  repeated  measures 
ANOVAs  were  conducted  for  husbands’  and  wives’  ratings  on  the  positive  and  negative 
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scales.  A significant  interaction  was  expected,  such  that  the  difference  between 
observers’  ratings  and  spouses’  ratings  would  be  smaller  for  the  conversation  at  Time  1 
than  for  the  conversation  at  Time  5.  With  respect  to  husbands’  ratings  on  the  positive 
scale,  the  interaction  was  not  significant,  F (1, 49)=2.6,  p=.  1 1.  There  was  no  significant 
difference  between  husbands’  ratings  of  each  conversation  on  the  positive  scale,  F (1, 
49)=2.8,  p=.  10,  but  there  was  a significant  difference  between  husbands’  ratings  on  this 
scale  and  observers’  ratings,  F ( 1 , 49)=5 1 . 8,  p<  00 1 . As  can  be  seen  in  Table  1 , husbands 
rated  the  conversations  more  positively  than  observers  did.  A similar  pattern  was  found 
for  wives’  ratings  on  the  positive  scale.  The  interaction  between  the  Time  1 vs.  Time  5 
conversation  and  the  wives’  vs.  observers’  ratings  was  not  significant,  F (1, 49)=.  11, 
P=.74.  Like  husbands,  there  was  no  difference  in  wives’  positive  ratings  of  the  Time  1 
and  the  Time  5 conversation,  F (1,  49)=. 89,  p=.35.  Again  like  husbands,  there  was  a 
significant  difference  between  wives’  ratings  on  the  positive  scale  and  observers’  ratings, 
F (1,  49)=32. 1,  p<001.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  1,  wives  rated  the  conversations  more 
positively  than  observers  did. 

With  respect  to  husbands’  ratings  on  the  negative  scale,  the  interaction  between 
the  Time  1 vs.  Time  5 conversation  and  the  husbands’  vs.  observers’  ratings  was  again 
not  significant,  F (1, 49)=.49,  g=.49.  There  was  a main  effect  of  which  conversation 
husbands  were  rating,  F (1, 49)=4.0,  p=.05.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  1,  husbands’  ratings 
of  the  Time  1 conversation  on  the  negative  scale  tended  to  be  higher  than  their  ratings  of 
the  Time  5 conversation  on  the  negative  scale.  There  was  also  a main  effect  of  who  was 
rating  the  conversations,  F (1, 49)=7.2,  p<01.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  1,  observers’ 
ratings  on  the  negative  scale  tended  to  be  higher  than  husbands’  ratings  on  the  negative 
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scale.  A similar  pattern  was  found  for  wives.  Again,  the  interaction  was  not  significant, 
F (1,  49)=.  12,  g=.73.  There  was  a main  effect  of  which  conversation  wives  were  rating, 
F (1,  49)=7.4,  p<  01.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  1,  like  husbands,  wives’  ratings  of  the 
Time  1 conversation  tended  to  be  higher  on  the  negative  scale  than  their  ratings  of  the 
Time  5 conversation.  Finally,  there  was  a main  effect  of  who  was  rating  the 
conversation,  F (1, 49)=5.0,  p<05.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  1,  like  husbands,  wives’ 
ratings  of  the  conversations  tended  to  be  lower  on  the  negative  scale  than  observers’ 
ratings. 

Thus,  both  husbands  and  wives  tended  to  rate  the  Time  1 conversation  more 
negatively  than  the  Time  5 conversation.  However,  overall,  neither  husbands’  nor  wives’ 
ratings  were  more  similar  to  those  of  observers  for  the  Time  1 conversation  than  for  the 
Time  5 conversation.  Both  husbands  and  wives  rated  both  the  Time  1 and  the  Time  5 
conversations  more  positively  and  less  negatively  than  observers  did. 

Problem  Severity  and  Change  in  Standard 

The  results  above  suggest  that,  overall,  spouses’  standards  do  not  change  over 
time  to  become  more  similar  to  those  of  observers.  Given  that  the  results  of  Hypothesis 
3 provide  some  support  for  change  in  standard  as  a mechanism  behind  memories,  these 
results  were  surprising.  One  reason  that  the  current  results  do  not  support  a change  in 
standard  could  be  that  standards  do  not  change  for  all  spouses.  Some  spouses  may  be 
able  to  perceive  improvement  over  time  without  changing  their  standards.  Specifically, 
spouses  who  watch  a videotape  of  a conversation  addressing  a problem  that  is  no  longer 
an  issue  at  Time  5 can  perceive  improvement  in  the  severity  of  the  problem  over  time. 
Consequently,  even  without  changing  their  standards,  this  group  of  spouses  could 
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perceive  improvement  over  time.  Furthermore,  spouses  may  assume  that  a discussion  of 
a problem  that  is  no  longer  severe  involved  positive  behavior.  Therefore,  spouses  may 
evaluate  a past  conversation  addressing  a problem  that  has  improved  over  time  more 
positively  than  objective  observers.  If  this  is  the  case,  only  the  subset  of  spouses  who 
perceive  the  problem  addressed  in  the  Time  1 conversation  as  still  severe  at  Time  5 may 
use  more  objective  standards  to  judge  the  Time  1 conversation.  To  examine  whether  this 
was  the  case,  post  hoc  analyses  were  conducted  to  examine  problem  severity  as  a 
potential  moderator  of  change  in  standard.  Median  splits  were  used  to  divide  spouses’ 
problem  severity  ratings  into  high  and  low,  and  possible  interactions  between  problem 
severity,  time  of  conversation,  and  difference  between  observers’  and  spouses’  ratings 
were  investigated. 

To  examine  whether  this  was  the  case,  mixed  2 (high,  low  problem  severity)  X 2 
(spouses’  ratings,  observers’  ratings)  ANOVAs  were  conducted  for  positive  and  negative 
behavior  ratings  during  husbands’  and  wives’  Time  1 and  Time  5 conversations.  It  was 
expected  that,  for  Time  1 conversations,  there  would  be  a significant  interaction,  such 
that  spouses’  ratings  were  similar  to  observers’  ratings  only  when  the  conversation 
addressed  a problem  that  spouses  viewed  as  severe  at  Time  5.  It  was  not  expected  that 
this  interaction  would  be  significant  for  Time  5 conversations.  Instead,  it  was  expected 
that,  regardless  of  the  severity  of  the  problem  addressed,  spouses’  ratings  would  be  more 
positive  and  less  negative  than  those  of  observers. 

With  respect  to  positive  behavior  ratings  of  the  Time  1 conversation,  for 
husbands,  this  interaction  was  marginal,  F(l,  42)=3.5,  p=.07.  Among  husbands  who  at 
Time  5 rated  the  problem  addressed  in  the  Time  1 conversation  as  low  in  severity,  there 
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was  a significant  difference  between  husbands’  behavior  ratings  and  observers’  behavior 
ratings,  F(  1, 20)=29.8,  p<001 . These  husbands  rated  the  conversation  more  positively 
(M=73.3,  SD=10.8)  than  observers  (M=58.3,  SD=1 1.8).  Among  husbands  who  at  Time 
5 rated  the  problem  addressed  in  the  Time  1 conversation  as  high  in  severity,  there  was 
also  a significant  - although  smaller  - difference  between  husbands’  ratings  and 
observers’  ratings,  F(l,  22)=9.0,  p<01.  These  husbands  also  rated  the  conversation  more 
positively  (M=70.2,  SD=9.3)  than  observers  (M=63.8,  SD=9.8).  For  wives,  this 
interaction  between  severity  and  spouse  vs.  observer  ratings  was  significant,  F(l, 

39)=6. 1,  p<05.  As  with  husbands,  among  wives  who  at  Time  5 rated  the  problem 
addressed  in  the  Time  1 conversation  as  low  in  severity,  there  was  a significant  difference 
between  wives’  behavior  ratings  and  observers’  behavior  ratings,  F(l,  15)=34.3,  p<001. 
These  wives  rated  the  conversation  more  positively  (M=73.0,  SD=1 1.8)  than  observers 
(M=58.6,  SD=10.2).  Among  wives  who  at  Time  5 rated  the  problem  addressed  in  the 
Time  1 conversation  as  high  in  severity,  there  was  also  a significant  - although  smaller  - 
difference  between  wives’  ratings  and  observers’  ratings,  F(l,  24)=  1 1.4,  pc.01.  These 
wives  also  rated  the  conversation  more  positively  (M=72.8,  SD=1 1.4)  than  observers 
(M=65.4,SD=11.4). 

With  respect  to  negative  behavior  ratings  of  the  Time  1 conversation,  for 
husbands,  there  was  a significant  interaction  of  severity  and  spouse  vs.  observer  rating, 
F(l,  42)=5.4,  p<05.  Among  husbands  who  at  Time  5 rated  the  problem  addressed  in  the 
Time  1 conversation  as  low  in  severity,  there  was  a significant  difference  between  spouse 
and  observer  ratings,  F(l,  20)=8.2,  p<01.  These  husbands  tended  to  rate  the 
conversation  less  negatively  (M=29.1,  SD=1 1.1)  than  observers  (M=36.8,  SD=9.3). 
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However,  among  husbands  who  at  Time  5 rated  the  problem  addressed  in  the  Time  1 
conversation  as  high  in  severity,  there  was  not  a significant  difference  between  spouse 
and  observer  ratings,  F(l,  22)=.  13,  p>.05.  For  wives,  there  was  a marginal  interaction  of 
severity  and  spouse  vs.  observer  rating,  F(l,  39)=3.2,  p=.08.  Among  wives  who  at  Time 
5 rated  the  problem  addressed  in  the  Time  1 conversation  as  low  in  severity,  there  was  a 
significant  difference  between  spouse  and  observer  ratings,  F(l,  15)=6.8,  g<05.  These 
wives  tended  to  rate  the  conversation  less  negatively  (M=27.8,  SD=10.2)  than  observers 
(M=33.2,  SD=10.3).  However,  among  wives  who  at  Time  5 rated  the  problem  addressed 
in  the  Time  1 conversation  as  high  in  severity,  there  was  not  a significant  difference 
between  spouse  and  observer  ratings,  F(l,  24)=.  17,  g>.05. 

Thus,  this  pattern  of  results  suggests  that  some  spouses  are  evaluating  their  past 
conversation  with  fairly  objective  standards.  Husbands  and  wives  who  at  Time  5 did  not 
rate  the  topic  of  their  Time  1 conversation  as  severe  tended  to  view  the  conversation 
more  positively  and  less  negatively  than  observers.  However,  both  husbands  and  wives 
who  at  Time  5 evaluated  the  topic  of  their  Time  1 conversation  as  severe  did  not  differ 
significantly  from  observers  in  their  ratings  of  the  conversation  on  the  negative  scale. 

With  respect  to  positive  behavior  ratings  of  the  Time  5 conversation,  for 
husbands,  the  interaction  of  severity  and  spouse  vs.  observer  rating  was  not  significant, 
F(l,  44)=. 88,  g=.36.  There  was  a significant  main  effect  of  spouse  vs.  observer  rating, 
F(l,  44)=30.7,  g<  001 . Husbands  tended  to  rate  the  conversation  more  positively 
(M=72.8,  SD=10.0)  than  observers  (M=64.2,  SD=1 1 .0).  For  wives,  the  interaction  of 
severity  and  spouse  vs.  observer  rating  was  also  not  significant,  F(l,  38)=1.4,  g=.25.  As 
with  husbands,  there  was  a significant  main  effect  of  spouse  vs.  observer  rating,  F(l, 
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38)=13.8,  p<  01.  Wives  tended  to  rate  the  conversation  more  positively  (M=73.3, 

SD=1 1.0)  than  observers  (M=64.6,  SD=12.4). 

With  respect  to  negative  behavior  ratings  of  the  Time  5 conversation,  for 
husbands,  the  interaction  of  severity  and  spouse  vs.  observer  rating  was  not  significant, 
F(l,  44)=. 00,  p=.99.  There  was  a main  effect  of  spouse  vs.  observer  rating,  F(1 , 44)=9.9, 
P<  01 . Husbands  tended  to  rate  the  conversation  less  negatively  (M=28. 1,  SD=8.6)  than 
observers  (M=32.3,  SD=9.2).  Similarly,  for  wives,  the  interaction  of  severity  and  spouse 
vs.  observer  rating  was  not  significant,  F(l,  38)=. 54,  p=47,  and  there  was  a main  effect 
of  spouse  vs.  observer  rating,  F(l,  38)=5. 1,  p<05.  Wives  tended  to  rate  the  conversation 
less  negative  (M=28.6,  SD=10.4)  than  observers  (M=30.7,  SD=6.8). 

This  pattern  of  results  supports  the  idea  that  a sub-group  of  spouses  is  evaluating 
their  past  conversation  using  more  objective  standards  than  those  used  to  evaluate  their 
present  conversation.  When  evaluating  a past  conversation,  spouses  who  perceived  the 
topic  of  that  conversation  as  still  severe  did  not  differ  significantly  from  observers  in 
terms  of  their  perceptions  of  how  negative  the  conversation  was.  On  the  other  hand, 
regardless  of  the  severity  of  the  problem  addressed  in  their  Time  5 conversation,  spouses 
evaluated  the  conversation  immediately  after  it  had  occurred  more  positively  and  less 
negatively  than  observers.  Together,  these  findings  suggest  that  spouses  may  evaluate 
their  past  using  more  objective  standards  than  those  used  to  evaluate  their  present. 

Do  Some  Spouses  Remember  More  Improvement? 

Previous  research  (Kamey  & Frye,  2002)  suggests  that  memory  bias  is  related  to 
relationship  confidence.  Specifically,  spouses  who  remember  less  decline  and  more 
curvature  in  their  trajectories  of  satisfaction  than  was  observed  tend  to  be  more  confident 
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in  their  relationship.  It  was  expected  that  some  spouses  may  be  especially  motivated  to 
be  confident  in  their  relationship.  Specifically,  spouses  who  perceive  barriers  to  leaving 
their  relationship  should  be  more  motivated  than  spouses  who  do  not  perceive  such 
barriers  to  be  confident  in  their  relationship. 

Two  types  of  barriers  were  examined.  First,  spouses’  attitudes  toward  divorce 
were  examined.  Spouses  who  do  not  approve  of  divorce  may  feel  that  they  cannot  leave 
their  marriage.  Consequently,  they  should  be  especially  motivated  to  perceive  their 
relationship  as  improving.  Second,  spouses’  income  levels  were  examined.  Spouses 
whose  own  income  level  is  relatively  low  but  whose  partner’s  income  level  is  relatively 
high  might  perceive  leaving  their  marriage  as  more  costly.  Consequently,  they  should  be 
especially  motivated  to  remain  in  the  relationship. 

Preliminary  Analyses 

Two  possible  barriers  to  leaving  the  marriage  are  attitudes  toward  divorce  and 
income.  Attitude  toward  divorce  was  measured  on  a scale  that  ranged  from  7 to  63,  with 
higher  numbers  indicating  attitudes  less  in  favor  of  divorce  and,  consequently,  more 
barriers  to  leaving  the  marriage.  The  mean  of  both  husbands  and  wives  on  this  measure 
was  close  to  the  midpoint  of  the  scale  (for  husbands,  M=32.0,  SD=14.4;  for  wives, 
M=31.4,  SD=13.0).  Husbands’  and  wives’  attitudes  toward  divorce  were  positively  and 
significantly  correlated  (r=.63,  g<001). 

To  measure  income,  participants  were  asked  to  report  their  own  and  their 
partner’s  income  levels  on  6-point  scales  ranging  from  “$0  to  $10,000”  to  “over 
$50,001.”  The  distribution  of  each  of  these  scales  can  be  found  in  Table  14.  The 
distribution  of  husbands’  reports  of  their  own  income  is  similar  to  the  distribution  of 
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wives’  reports  of  their  spouse’s  income,  and  the  distribution  of  wives’  reports  of  their 
own  income  is  similar  to  the  distribution  of  husbands’  reports  of  their  spouse’s  income. 
Additionally,  husbands’  reports  of  their  own  income  were  significantly  correlated  with 
wives’  reports  of  their  spouse’s  income  (r=.91,  g<  001),  and  paired-sample  t-tests 
revealed  that  these  two  reports  were  not  significantly  different  from  each  other 
[t(48)=p=.  13],  Wives’  reports  of  their  own  income  were  also  significantly  correlated 
with  husbands’  reports  of  their  spouse’s  income  (r=.73,  g<  001),  and  paired-sample  t- 
tests  revealed  that  these  two  reports  were  not  significantly  different  from  each  other 
[t(48)=.  14,  p=.  89],  Together,  these  results  suggest  that  participants’  perceptions  of  their 
spouse’s  income  were  fairly  accurate. 

It  was  expected  that  participants  whose  own  income  is  lower  than  their  spouse’s 
income  should  be  especially  likely  to  perceive  barriers  to  leaving  their  marriage  and  that 
participants  whose  own  income  is  similar  to  or  higher  than  their  spouse’s  income  should 
be  less  likely  to  perceive  barriers  to  leaving  their  marriage.  Among  both  husbands  and 
wives,  reports  of  own  income  were  not  significantly  correlated  with  reports  of  spouse’s 
income  (for  husbands,  r=.23,  g=.  1 1;  for  wives,  r=-.02,  g=.91),  suggesting  that  there 
would  be  participants  whose  own  income  is  low  but  whose  partner’s  income  is  high. 

To  ensure  that  attitudes  toward  divorce  are  not  a proxy  for  marital  satisfaction, 
such  that  spouses  who  are  less  satisfied  with  their  marriage  are  more  accepting  of 
divorce,  the  correlation  between  spouses’  attitudes  toward  divorce  and  marital 
satisfaction  was  computed.  This  correlation  was  not  significant  for  both  spouses  (for 
husbands,  r=-.07,  g=.63;  for  wives,  r=.03,  g=.83).  To  ensure  that  income  was  relatively 
distinct  from  satisfaction,  the  correlations  between  each  spouse’s  reports  of  their  own 
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income  and  satisfaction  and  between  each  spouse’s  reports  of  their  spouse’s  income  and 
satisfaction  were  computed.  These  correlations  were  not  significant  for  husbands’  (r=- 
.20,  p=.  15  for  own  income;  r=.23,  p=.  1 1 for  spouse’s  income).  For  wives,  the  correlation 
between  own  income  and  satisfaction  was  not  significant  (r=-.08,  p=.58),  but  the 
correlation  between  spouse’s  income  and  satisfaction  was  significant  (r=-.30,  g<05), 
suggesting  that  wives  whose  husband’s  income  was  lower  were  actually  more  satisfied 
with  their  relationship.  To  ensure  that  the  relative  ratio  of  own  and  spouse’s  income  is 
distinct  from  satisfaction,  the  ratio  of  spouse’s  income  to  own  income  was  correlated  with 
satisfaction.  These  correlations  were  not  significant  for  husbands  (r=.  13,  g=38)  or  wives 
(r=-.24,p=09). 

To  examine  whether  attitudes  toward  divorce  represent  a source  of  barriers  to 
leaving  the  marriage  that  are  fairly  distinct  from  income,  the  correlations  between 
partner’s  own  and  spouse’s  income  and  attitudes  toward  divorce  were  computed.  These 
correlations  were  also  not  significant  (for  husbands’  own  income,  r=-.22,  g=.  12;  for 
husbands’  reports  of  spouse’s  income,  r=-.  19,  g=.20;  for  wives’  own  income,  r=-.22, 
g=.09;  for  wives’  reports  of  spouse’s  income,  r=-  12,  g=.40).  These  results  suggest  that 
income  and  attitudes  toward  divorce  are  both  conceptually  and  empirically  separate 
potential  sources  of  barriers  to  leaving  the  marriage. 

Data  Analysis 

The  results  of  Hypothesis  la  suggest  that,  on  average,  spouses  tend  to  remember 
fewer  declines  and  more  recent  improvements  in  their  satisfaction  than  were  observed  to 
occur  over  time.  It  was  expected  that  such  memory  biases  would  be  especially  strong 
among  spouses  who  have  barriers  to  leaving  their  marriage.  To  examine  whether  this 
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was  the  case,  spouses’  scores  on  the  two  measures  of  barriers  - attitudes  toward  divorce 
and  income  - were  entered  into  the  second  stage  of  the  CGA.  In  contrast  to  the  first  stage 
of  GCA,  which  addresses  the  multiple  assessments  of  each  spouse  in  a within-subject 
analysis,  the  second  stage  treats  the  parameter  estimates  of  each  spouse  as  new  dependent 
variables,  to  be  explained  in  between-subjects  analyses.  In  this  case,  spouses’  barriers  to 
leaving  the  marriage  were  used  to  account  for  between-subjects  variability  in  each 
parameter  of  spouses’  remembered  and  observed  trajectories.  The  HLM  program 
conducts  the  analyses  of  all  parameters  simultaneously.  Thus,  estimates  of  the 
association  between  barriers  and  each  parameter  of  spouses’  trajectories  control  for  the 
associations  between  barriers  and  all  other  parameters  of  their  trajectories.  It  was 
expected  that  barriers  would  be  related  to  parameters  of  spouse’s  remembered 
satisfaction  trajectories,  such  that  spouse  with  more  barriers  (i.e.,  spouses  who  had 
attitudes  against  divorce  and  whose  own  income  was  low  and  whose  partner’s  income 
was  high)  would  remember  more  improvements  and  more  recent  improvements  in  their 
satisfaction. 

Trajectories  of  Satisfaction  and  Attitude  toward  Divorce 

The  coefficients  of  the  association  between  attitude  toward  divorce  and 
parameters  of  spouses’  observed  and  remembered  trajectories  of  satisfaction  are 
presented  in  Table  15.  The  hypothesis  that  each  association  differs  from  zero  was  tested 
with  a t-test,  as  reported  in  the  fourth  column  of  Table  15.  To  facilitate  interpretations  of 
these  associations.  Table  15  also  presents  an  effect-size  correlation  for  each  association. 
The  effect-size  correlation  can  be  interpreted  exactly  like  a correlation  coefficient,  and  it 
represents  the  degree  of  linear  association  between  spouses’  attitudes  toward  divorce  and 
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a specific  parameter  of  change,  controlling  for  the  other  parameters  of  spouses’ 
trajectories. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  15,  attitudes  toward  divorce  were  not  significantly 
associated  with  parameters  of  husbands’  or  wives’  remembered  or  observed  trajectories 
of  satisfaction.  Thus,  barriers  to  leaving  the  marriage  from  the  view  that  divorce  is  not  a 
viable  option  are  not  related  to  spouses’  memories  of  how  their  satisfaction  has  changed 
over  time. 

Trajectories  of  Satisfaction  and  Income 

In  order  to  examine  whether  participants’  own  income  and  their  spouse’s  income 
level  are  related  to  their  memories  of  satisfaction,  analyses  similar  to  those  above  were 
conducted.  In  these  analyses,  participants’  own  income  and  their  spouse’s  income  were 
each  zero-centered.  These  zero-centered  terms,  along  with  the  product  of  these  terms 
were  entered  in  the  second  level  of  the  GCA.  It  was  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
significant  relationship  between  the  interaction  of  spouse’s  incomes  and  parameters  of 
the  remembered  trajectory  of  satisfaction,  such  that  participants  whose  own  level  of 
income  was  low  and  whose  spouse’s  level  of  income  was  high  would  be  especially  likely 
to  remember  increases  in  their  satisfaction  over  time  and  would  be  especially  likely  to 
remember  curvature  in  their  satisfaction. 

The  results  of  these  analyses  are  presented  in  Table  16.  With  respect  to 
remembered  trajectories,  as  can  be  seen  from  this  table,  for  husbands  there  was  a 
marginal  relationship  between  own  income  and  remembered  curvature,  and  for  wives 
there  was  a significant  relationship  between  own  income  and  remembered  curvature.  For 
both  spouses  this  relationship  was  positive,  indicating  that  spouses  whose  own  income 
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was  higher  tended  to  remember  greater  curvature  - or  greater  recent  improvement  - in 
their  satisfaction  trajectories.  Since  spouses  with  greater  levels  of  income  should 
perceive  fewer  barriers  to  leaving  their  marriage,  these  relationships  between  own  income 
and  remembered  curvature  were  not  in  the  predicted  direction. 

Additionally,  among  wives  there  was  a significant  relationship  between  the 
interaction  of  own  and  spouse’s  income  and  remembered  slope  of  satisfaction  trajectory. 
This  relationship  is  depicted  in  Figure  6.  Wives  whose  own  level  of  income  was  low  and 
whose  spouse’s  level  of  income  was  high  - who  were  expected  to  be  especially  likely  to 
remember  improvements  in  their  satisfaction  - were  actually  less  likely  than  wives  whose 
own  level  of  income  was  low  and  whose  spouse’s  level  of  income  was  also  low  to 
remember  improvements  in  their  satisfaction.  These  results  suggest  that  wives  whose 
own  income  level  matched  that  of  their  spouse  tended  to  remember  the  most 
improvement  in  their  satisfaction  over  time. 
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Table  1.  Average  observed  and  remembered  satisfaction  levels 


Time 

Remembered 

Observed 

Husbands 

1 

80.2(18.6) 

91.6(7.7) 

2 

81.2(15.9) 

88.1  (11.9) 

3 

80.6(15.9) 

88.2(12.3) 

4 

80.3(16.1) 

88.0(13.3) 

5 

82.3  (17.0) 

88.3(13.8) 

6 

86.4(18.1) 

85.8(17.0) 

Wives 

1 

82.7(17.0) 

93.2  (8.7) 

2 

77.8  (20.5) 

90.1  (12.6) 

3 

79.2(17.8) 

88.8(16.6) 

4 

76.5(21.4) 

88.8(13.9) 

5 

75.9(25.1) 

87.7(16.6) 

6 

83.9(19.8) 

83.3  (21.9) 

Table  2.  Estimated  average  parameters  of  observed  and  remembered  satisfaction 
trajectories 
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Measure 

Coefficient 

SE 

ta 

X'  test  of 
variance13 

Intercept 

Husbands 

Observed 

87.9 

1.5 

346.5*** 

Remembered 

80.5 

2.0 

602.5*** 

Wives 

Observed 

88.6 

1.9 

297.8*** 

Remembered 

76.3 

2.7 

Linear  Slope 

589.1*** 

Husbands 

Observed 

-0.8 

0.5 

-1.8+ 

211.5*** 

Remembered 

1.0 

0.6 

1.6 

424  1*** 

Wives 

Observed 

-1.7 

0.5 

-3.3** 

140.9*** 

Remembered 

-0.0 

0.6 

Curvature 

-0.1 

209.3*** 

Husbands 

Observed 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

100.0** 

Remembered 

0.5 

0.2 

2.2* 

93.5** 

Wives 

Observed 

-0.1 

0.3 

-0.3 

86.5** 

Remembered 

1.0 

0.4 

2.8** 

150.3*** 

Note.  The  minimum  possible  values  of  the  intercepts  were  greater  than  zero.  Thus,  t 
tests  for  this  parameter  are  not  reported. 

aFor  husbands,  t(52);  for  wives,  t(54).  bFor  husbands,  x2(  1,  N=53);  for  wives,  xT  1 , 


N=55). 


*g<05.  **g<01. 


***g<001 
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Table  3.  Correlations  between  current  satisfaction  and  remembered  change  in 
satisfaction  over  the  last  six  months 


Time  1 

Time  2 

Time  3 

Time  4 

Time  5 

Time  6 

Husbands 

.31* 

.38* 

.30+ 

47** 

.30* 

(N=50) 

(N=50) 

(N=45) 

(N=43) 

(N=44) 

(N=50) 

Wives 

-.21 

.05 

.22 

.02 

.50*** 

52*** 

(N=54) 

(N=53) 

(N=46) 

(N=46) 

(N=50) 

(N=53) 
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Table  4,  Average  ratings  of  how  satisfaction  changed  over  the  last  six  months 


Time  1 

Time  2 

Time  3 

Time  4 

Time  5 

Time  6 

Husbands 

Mean 

4.3  (.73) 

3.8  (.93) 

3.6  (.71) 

3.8  (.73) 

3.6  (.84) 

3.5  (.75) 

Median 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

3.0 

N 

51 

50 

45 

43 

44 

52 

Wives 

Mean 

4.4  (.77) 

4.0  (.87) 

3.8  (.95) 

3.9  (.95) 

3.7(1.02) 

3.5(1.11) 

Median 

5.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

N 

54 

53 

46 

48 

50 

54 

Note:  Scale  ranges  from  1 (became  much  worse)  to  5 (became  much  better). 
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Table  5,  Distribution  of  ratings  of  how  satisfaction  changed  over  the  last  six  months 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

much 

a little 

stayed  the 

a little  better 

much  better 

worse 

worse 

same 

Time  1 
Husbands 
Wives 
Time  2 

0 (0%) 
0 (0%) 

0 (0%) 
0 (0%) 

8 (16%) 
9(17%) 

19(37%) 

13(24%) 

24  (47%) 
32  (59%) 

Husbands 
Wives 
Time  3 

0 (0%) 
0 (0%) 

4 (8%) 
3 (6%) 

14  (28%) 
10  (19%) 

18(36%) 
23  (43%) 

14  (28%) 
17(32%) 

Husbands 
Wives 
Time  4 

0 (0%) 
0 (0%) 

2 (4%) 

3 (7%) 

16  (36%) 
16  (35%) 

23  (51%) 
13  (28%) 

4 (9%) 
14  (30%) 

Husbands 
Wives 
Time  5 

0 (0%) 
1 (2%) 

1 (2%) 
1 (2%) 

13  (30%) 
16  (33%) 

22  (51%) 
16  (33%) 

7(16%) 
14  (29%) 

Husbands 
Wives 
Time  6 

0 (0%) 
2 (4%) 

4 (9%) 
3 (6%) 

15  (34%) 
14  (28%) 

19(43%) 
20  (40%) 

6(14%) 
11  (22%) 

Husbands 

Wives 

0 (0%) 
3 (6%) 

4 (8%) 
6(11%) 

23  (44%) 
16  (30%) 

21  (40%) 
18(33%) 

4 (8%) 

1 1 (20%) 
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Table  6.  Memories  of  change  in  satisfaction  over  each  six-month  interval,  from 
participants’  graphs  drawn  at  Time  6 


Time  1-  2 

Time  2-  3 

Husbands 

Mean 

1.1  (9.9) 

-0.7(11.2) 

Median 

0.0 

1.0 

N 

51 

51 

Wives 

Mean 

-4.8(20.3) 

1.4(11.7) 

Median 

-0.5 

0.0 

N 

54 

54 

Time  3-  4 

Time  4-  5 

Time  5-  6 

-0.3(10.3) 

2.0(11.6) 

4.4  (7.8) 

0.0 

1.0 

1.0 

51 

51 

53 

-2.8(14.7) 

-0.5  (16.9) 

7.9(19.9) 

0.5 

0.0 

3.0 

54 

54 

55 
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Table  7,  Direct  comparison  between  memories  of  the  same  period  using  correlation 


Time  1-2 

Time  2-3 

Time  3-4 

Time  4-5 

Time  5-6 

Husbands 

.22 

.04 

-.11 

44** 

43** 

Wives 

.14 

-.04 

.25+ 

4g*** 

.35* 
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Table  8.  Direct  comparison  between  memories  of  the  same  period  using  regression 


Husbands  Wives 


Predictors 

Inc.  in  R2 

sr 

Inc.  in  R2 

Sr 

Time  1 to  Time  2 

Step  1 

^2*** 

] 9** 

Rem.  Sat  T1 

85*** 

43** 

Step  2 

.02+ 

.01 

Time  2 Trj. 

.25+ 

.09 

Time  2 to  Time  3 

Step  1 

6]  *** 

65*** 

Rem.  Sat  T2 

7g*** 

g]  *** 

Step  2 

.00 

.00 

Time  3 Trj. 

.05 

.11 

Time  3 to  Time  4 

Step  1 

5g*** 

58*** 

Rem.  Sat  T3 

7^*** 

76*** 

Step  2 

.01 

.02 

Time  4 Trj. 

-.13 

.23 

Time  4 to  Time  5 

Step  1 

70*** 

Rem.  Sat  T4 

77*** 

84*** 

Step  2 

] 9*** 

08*** 

Time  5 Trj. 

54*** 

.53*** 

Time  5 to  Time  6 

Step  1 

82*** 

45*** 

Rem.  Sat  T5 

90*** 

67*** 

Step  2 

04*** 

18*** 

Time  6 Trj. 

48*** 

57*** 
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Table  9,  Average  own  remembered  and  other  satisfaction  levels 


Time 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Own 

Others’ 

Husbands 

80.2(18.6) 

83.8(15.0) 

81.2(15.9) 

79.3  (16.6) 

80.6(15.9) 

71.1  (14.3) 

80.3  (16.1) 

65.5(16.1) 

82.3(17.0) 

61.3(15.5) 

86.4(18.1) 

61.9(19.7) 

Wives 

82.7(17.0) 

85.8(13.6) 

77.8  (20.5) 

73.1  (17.8) 

79.2(17.8) 

68.7(13.2) 

76.5  (21.4) 

68.9(13.9) 

75.9  (25.1) 

77.3  (45.5) 

83.9(19.8) 

73.0(18.3) 

6 
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Table  10.  Average  parameters  of  own  and  others’  satisfaction  trajectories 


Measure 

Coefficient 

SE 

ta 

a u 

X test  of  variance 

Intercept 

Husbands 

Own 

80.5 

2.0 

481.1*** 

Others 

68.8 

1.9 

453.1*** 

Wives 

Own 

76.4 

2.7 

171.8*** 

Others 

69.6 

2.1 

Linear  Slope 

99  3*** 

Husbands 

Own 

0.98 

0.6 

1.5 

343  6*** 

Others 

-4.6 

0.6 

321.0*** 

Wives 

Own 

-0.1 

0.6 

-0.1 

62.0 

Others 

-1.5 

0.7 

Curvature 

-2.0+ 

88.5** 

Husbands 

Own 

0.5 

0.2 

2.2* 

75.9* 

Others 

0.7 

0.3 

2.3* 

166.7*** 

Wives 

Own 

1.0 

0.4 

2.4* 

44.4 

Others 

1.7 

0.4 

4 2*** 

29.0 

Note.  The  minimum  possible  values  of  the  intercepts  were  greater  than  zero.  Thus,  t 
tests  for  this  parameter  are  not  reported. 

aFor  husbands,  t(52);  for  wives,  t(54).  bFor  husbands,  X(\,  N=53);  for  wives,  1 , 
N=55). 

*P  <05.  **p<01. 


***p<.ooi 
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Table  1 1 Husbands’  and  wives’  mean  conversation  ratings 

Time  1 Time  5 pre  watch  Time  5 post  watch 
Husbands  16'8  (3.6)  15.9  (3.2)  16^0  (3.4) 

Wives  17.6  (3.3) 16.0  (3.2)  15.8(4.0) 

Note:  Possible  range  is  from  3 to  2 1 . 
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Table  12.  Mean  ratings  of  observers  and  spouses 


Observers’  Ratings 

Spouses’  Ratings 

Husbands’  Topic 

Time  1 Positive 

60.7(11.1) 

72.5(10.1) 

Time  1 Negative 

34.2  (9.6) 

31.3(11.2) 

Time  5 Positive 

64.2(11.0) 

72.8(10.0) 

Time  5 Negative 

32.3  (9.2) 

28.1  (8.6) 

Wives’  Topic 

Time  1 Positive 

62.9(10.9) 

72.2(12.1) 

Time  1 Negative 

34.1  (9.3) 

31.6(10.4) 

Time  5 Positive 

64.6(12.4) 

73.3  (11.0) 

Time  5 Negative 

30.7(6.8) 

28.6(10.4) 

Note:  Scores  on  the  positive  scale  range  from  18  to  90.  with  higher  scores  indicating 
more  positive  behavior.  Scores  on  the  negative  scale  range  from  14  to  70,  with  higher 
scores  indicating  more  negative  behavior. 
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Table  13.  Correlations  between  spouses’  and  observers’  ratings 


Husbands 

Wives 

Time  1 Positive 

.23 

.42** 

Time  1 Negative 

.24+ 

47** 

Time  5 Positive 

.46** 

.38** 

Time  5 Negative 

39** 

.56** 
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Table  14.  Participants’  reports  of  their  own  and  their  spouse’s  income 


$0-10,000 

$10,001- 

$20,001- 

$30,001- 

$40,001- 

Over 

20,000 

30,000 

40,000 

50,000 

$50,001 

Husbands 

Own 

Income 

10(19%) 

6(12%) 

15  (29%) 

11  (21%) 

4 (8%) 

6 (12%) 

Spouse’s 

Income 

12  (24%) 

1 1 (22%) 

15(30%) 

7(14%) 

2 (4%) 

3 (6%) 

Wives 

Own 

Income 

14  (26%) 

11  (21%) 

15  (28%) 

8(15%) 

2 (4%) 

3 (6%) 

Spouse’s 

Income 

10  (20%) 

8(16%) 

16(31%) 

9(18%) 

4 (8%) 

4 (8%) 
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Table  15.  Relationship  between  satisfaction  trajectories  and  attitudes  toward  divorce 


Measure 

Coefficient 

SE 

t 

Effect  size 

Husbands 

Observed 

Intercept 

-0.00 

0.11 

-0.00 

-.00 

Linear  Slope 

-0.01 

0.03 

-0.28 

i 

o 

Curvature 

-0.00 

0.02 

-0.32 

IT) 

o 

r 

Remembered 

Intercept 

-0.02 

0.15 

-0.11 

-.02 

Linear  Slope 

0.01 

0.05 

0.17 

.02 

Curvature 

-0.01 

0.02 

Wives 

-0.60 

-.09 

Observed 

Intercept 

-0.03 

0.16 

-0.17 

.02 

Linear  Slope 

0.05 

0.04 

1.2 

.17 

Curvature 

0.01 

0.02 

0.35 

.05 

Remembered 

Intercept 

-0.16 

0.22 

-0.74 

-.11 

Linear  Slope 

0.05 

0.04 

1.3 

.18 

Curvature 

0.01 

0.03 

0.38 

.05 
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Table  16,  Relationship  between  satisfaction  trajectories  and  income  level 
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Figure  1.  Husbands’  observed  and  remembered  satisfaction  trajectories 


Figure  2.  Wives’  observed  and  remembered  satisfaction  trajectories 
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Figure  3.  Husbands’  trajectories  of  own  and  others’  satisfaction 
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Figure  4.  Wives’  trajectories  of  own  and  others’  satisfaction 
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Figure  5.  Husbands’  and  wives’  average  conversation  ratings 
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Figure  6.  Wives’  remembered  slope  of  satisfaction  and  own  and  spouse’s  income 


DISCUSSION 


Study  Rationale  and  Summary  of  Results 

People  use  their  memories  of  the  past  to  evaluate  the  present  and  make 
predictions  about  the  future  (Albert,  1971;  Albert,  1977).  However,  people’s  memories 
of  the  past  frequently  do  not  match  observations  of  the  past.  For  instance,  although 
marital  satisfaction  tends  to  decline  over  time,  spouses  remember  that  it  has  improved 
(Kamey  & Frye,  2002;  Vaillant  & Vaillant,  1993).  Such  findings  raise  several  questions 
regarding  the  nature  of  people’s  memories,  the  mechanisms  used  to  generate  memories, 
and  factors  that  might  be  related  to  the  degree  of  difference  between  memories  and 
observations  of  the  past.  The  goal  of  the  current  dissertation  was  to  address  these 
questions. 

How  do  Spouses  Remember  the  Past? 

To  address  these  questions,  newlyweds’  memories  of  their  global  evaluations  of 
their  relationship,  as  well  as  their  evaluations  of  specific  conversations,  were  evaluated. 
With  respect  to  the  nature  of  spouses’  memories,  it  was  found  that  spouses  remembered 
their  satisfaction  as  having  followed  a U-shaped  pattern,  with  initial  declines  followed  by 
recent  improvements.  This  pattern  replicates  that  found  in  previous  research  (e.g., 
Kamey  & Frye,  2002;  Vaillant  & Vaillant,  1993).  This  suggests  that  this  U-shaped 
pattern  is  robust,  with  spouses  remembering  their  satisfaction  as  having  followed  this 
pattern  over  time  periods  ranging  from  two-and-a-half  years  to  forty  years. 


Ill 
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Together,  these  findings  indicate  that,  regardless  of  the  length  of  the  time  period 
under  consideration,  spouses  remember  the  past  in  a way  that  allows  them  to  relegate  any 
declines  in  satisfaction  to  the  distant  past.  Furthermore,  the  way  that  spouses  divide  the 
past  into  the  recent  past  and  the  distant  past  appears  to  be  malleable,  depending  on  the 
length  of  time  they  are  asked  to  remember.  Over  time  periods  of  two-and-a-half  years, 
four  years,  and  forty  years,  spouses  appear  to  consider  the  second  half  of  the  time  period 
as  the  recent  past  and  remember  improvements  in  their  satisfaction  over  this  time  period 
(Kamey  & Frye,  2002;  Vaillant  & Vaillant,  1993).  This  suggests  that  spouses’  memories 
of  the  same  time  period  may  change.  When  a particular  time  period  appears  to  belong  to 
the  relatively  recent  past,  spouses  appear  to  remember  improvements  in  that  time  period. 
When  the  same  time  period  is  set  in  the  context  of  a different  length  of  time  and 
consequently  appears  to  belong  to  the  relatively  distant  past,  spouses  tend  to  remember 
fewer  improvements  in  that  time  period. 

The  second  goal  of  the  current  study  was  to  examine  this  possibility  directly. 
Previous  research  (e.g.,  Linton,  1982;  Wilson  & Ross,  2001),  which  has  tended  to  use 
between-subjects  designs  to  compare  memories  of  the  recent  past  with  memories  of  the 
more  distant  past,  also  suggests  that  memories  change  over  time.  To  directly  test  this 
proposal,  the  current  study  utilized  a within-subjects  design  in  which  spouses  were  asked 
to  remember  the  same  time  period  both  when  it  was  in  the  recent  past  and  when  it  was  in 
the  distant  past.  Results  suggest  that  spouses’  memories  do  change  over  time,  such  that 
remembered  improvements  in  satisfaction  over  a particular  time  period  become  less 
prevalent  as  that  time  period  recedes  into  the  distant  past.  This  indicates  that  “the  past  is 
being  continually  remade,  reconstructed  in  the  interests  of  the  present”  (Bartlett,  1932). 
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Furthermore,  these  results  help  define  the  interests  of  the  present.  Perhaps  because 
memories  of  the  distant  past  have  less  of  an  impact  on  people’s  current  self-perceptions 
(Ross  & Wilson,  1999),  spouses  become  less  likely  to  perceive  improvements  across  time 
periods  as  they  recede  into  the  distant  past. 

Are  Implicit  Theories  the  Mechanism  behind  Spouses’  Memories? 

The  third  goal  of  the  current  study  was  to  examine  three  possible  mechanisms 
through  which  spouses  generate  their  memories.  The  first  potential  mechanism 
investigated  was  implicit  theories.  The  results  of  this  dissertation,  combined  with  results 
of  previous  research  (Kamey  & Frye,  2002;  Vaillant  & Vaillant,  1993),  suggest  that 
spouses  consistently  remember  their  satisfaction  as  having  followed  a U-shaped  curve. 
This  raises  the  possibility  that  these  memories  are  due  to  a commonly-held  belief  that 
marital  satisfaction  generally  follows  such  a trajectory.  In  generating  their  memories  of 
their  own  satisfaction,  people  may  rely  on  such  a commonly-held  belief  (Ross,  1989). 

To  address  this  possibility,  the  nature  of  implicit  theories  of  how  satisfaction 
changes  was  examined.  Previous  research  suggests  that  implicit  theories  of  how 
particular  traits  or  aspects  change  over  time  may  be  culturally-shared  (see  Ross,  1989)  or 
relatively  unique  to  individuals  (see  Feldman  Barrett,  1997).  Between-subjects 
variability  in  spouses’  views  of  how  the  average  couple’s  satisfaction  is  likely  to  change 
over  time  suggested  that  there  is  not  a culturally-shared  implicit  theory  regarding  how 
marital  satisfaction  changes  over  time. 

The  lack  of  a culturally-shared  belief  concerning  the  trajectory  of  satisfaction 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  spouses  have  individual  theories  concerning  how 
satisfaction  is  likely  to  change  over  time  and  that  they  use  these  theories  in  order  to 
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generate  their  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction.  To  address  this  possibility,  the 
relationship  between  spouses’  views  of  how  others’  satisfaction  is  likely  to  change  and 
their  memories  of  how  their  own  satisfaction  has  changed  was  examined.  Among  wives, 
memories  of  their  own  satisfaction  were  not  significantly  correlated  with,  or 
systematically  different  from,  their  views  of  others’  satisfaction.  This  suggests  that  wives 
did  not  use  a theory  of  how  satisfaction  changes  in  order  to  generate  their  memories  of 
their  own  satisfaction.  Among  husbands,  however,  there  were  significant  correlations 
between  their  views  of  others’  satisfaction  and  their  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction 
on  each  trajectory  parameter.  However,  each  parameter  of  their  memories  of  their  own 
satisfaction  was  also  significantly  different  from  each  parameter  of  their  views  of  others’ 
satisfaction,  such  that  husbands  remembered  higher  levels  and  more  improvement  in  their 
own  satisfaction  than  they  thought  would  be  present  in  others’  satisfaction. 

Because  spouses  reported  both  their  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction  and  their 
views  of  how  others’  satisfaction  was  likely  to  have  changed,  it  is  possible  that  husbands 
used  their  views  of  others’  satisfaction  to  generate  their  memories  of  their  own 
satisfaction  or  that  they  used  their  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction  to  generate  their 
views  of  others’  satisfaction.  Given  that  spouses  were  first  asked  about  their  memories  of 
their  own  satisfaction  and  second  asked  to  describe  their  views  of  others’  trajectories  of 
satisfaction,  the  second  possibility  may  be  a more  likely  explanation  of  what  happened. 

To  address  the  possibility  that  spouses  used  their  memories  of  their  own  satisfaction  to 
generate  their  views  of  others’  satisfaction,  a separate  sample  of  newlywed  participants 
was  asked  to  report  their  expectations  of  how  their  own  and  the  average  couple’s 
satisfaction  would  change.  Although  a U-shaped  pattern  was  provided  as  a possible 
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choice,  few  spouses  reported  that  this  pattern  captured  their  views  of  how  marital 
satisfaction  changes.  These  results  suggest  that,  even  though  spouses  tend  to  remember 
their  satisfaction  as  having  followed  this  pattern,  people  do  not  begin  marriage  with  an 
implicit  theory  that  marital  satisfaction  will  follow  this  pattern. 

Together,  these  results  suggest  that  implicit  theories  are  not  a mechanism  by 
which  spouses  generate  their  memories  of  how  their  satisfaction  has  changed  over  time. 
People  simply  may  not  have  strong  implicit  theories  regarding  how  marital  satisfaction  is 
likely  to  change  over  time.  Instead,  they  may  have  implicit  theories  regarding  more 
specific  aspects  of  marriage,  such  as  the  sequence  of  events  that  lead  to  relationship 
development  and  factors  that  are  likely  to  affect  relationship  satisfaction.  This  possibility 
is  supported  by  findings  that  suggest  that,  over  time,  spouses  begin  to  tell  the  story  of 
their  relationship  in  a way  that  comes  to  more  closely  resemble  culturally-shared 
relationship  scripts  (Holmberg  & Veroff,  1996).  As  spouses  remember  more  global 
aspects  of  their  relationship,  such  as  how  their  satisfaction  changed  over  time,  they  may 
not  have  an  implicit  theory  to  use  to  guide  their  memory. 

Are  Selective  Memories  or  Change  in  Standard  the  Mechanism  Behind  Spouses’ 
Memories? 

In  addition  to  implicit  theories,  selective  memories  and  change  in  standard  were 
examined  as  potential  mechanisms  through  which  memories  are  generated.  These 
mechanisms  suggest  that  people  may  remember  improvements  in  their  satisfaction 
because  they  selectively  remember  negative  aspects  of  the  past  or  because  they  judge  the 
past  using  more  objective  standards  than  they  use  to  judge  the  present. 
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The  first  way  these  two  mechanisms  were  tested  was  by  comparing  spouses’ 
evaluations  of  a conversation  immediately  after  it  had  occurred  and  after  approximately 
two  years  had  passed.  Wives  tended  to  rate  the  conversation  more  negatively  when  it 
was  in  the  past  than  when  it  had  just  occurred,  and  watching  a videotape  of  the 
conversation  did  not  change  their  ratings.  This  suggests  that  selective  memory  for 
negative  aspects  of  the  past  is  not  the  mechanism  through  which  spouses  remember 
improvements  over  time.  Instead,  it  appears  that  spouses  may  have  used  more  objective 
standards  to  judge  the  conversation  when  it  was  in  the  past  than  they  used  to  judge  it 
when  it  had  just  occurred. 

Selective  memory  and  selective  attention.  If  spouses  selectively  remembered 
negative  aspects  of  the  conversation,  watching  the  videotape  should  have  reminded  them 
of  more  positive  aspects,  which  would  have  caused  their  ratings  after  watching  the 
videotape  to  be  higher  than  their  ratings  before  watching  the  videotape.  Thus,  the  lack  of 
significant  difference  between  spouses’  ratings  before  and  after  watching  the  videotape 
suggests  that  selective  memory  did  not  form  the  basis  for  spouses’  memories. 

However,  a similar  pattern  of  results  would  have  been  found  if  spouses’  ratings 
were  due  to  selective  memories,  combined  with  selective  attention.  In  thinking  back  on 
the  conversation  approximately  two  years  after  it  took  place,  spouses  may  have 
selectively  remembered  negative  aspects  of  the  conversation,  or  they  may  have 
remembered  the  conversations  they  had  with  their  spouse  at  that  time  as  involving  more 
negative  and  less  positive  behavior  than  their  current  conversations  (see  Conway,  1992). 
Consequently,  while  watching  the  videotape  of  their  Time  1 conversation,  spouses  may 
have  interpreted  their  own  and  their  spouse’s  behavior  to  be  consistent  with  these 
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expectations,  and  they  may  have  selectively  attended  to  behavior  that  supported  the  idea 
that  their  behavior  was  more  negative  in  the  past  (see  Rosenhan,  1973). 

At  a fairly  global  level  of  evaluation,  it  may  be  difficult  to  directly  test  the 
potential  mechanism  of  selective  memory  and  attention.  In  order  to  isolate  this  potential 
mechanism,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ask  spouses  about  more  specific  aspects  of  the 
conversation.  If  selective  memory  and  selective  attention  underlie  spouses’  perceptions 
of  improvement  over  time,  spouses  should  be  more  likely  remember  and  attend  to 
specific  aspects  of  the  conversation  that  they  initially  rated  as  negative  than  those  that 
they  initially  rated  as  positive.  This  would  result  in  spouses  having  lower  global 
evaluations  of  the  conversation  when  it  is  in  the  past  than  when  it  has  just  occurred. 
However,  if  asked  to  rate  specific  aspects  of  the  conversation  immediately  after  it 
occurred  and  after  time  had  passed,  spouses’  ratings  of  these  specific  aspects  should  be 
similar  at  each  time  point.  If  a change  in  standard  underlies  spouses’  perceptions  of 
improvement  over  time,  spouses  should  be  equally  likely  to  remember  and  attend  to 
specific  aspects  of  the  conversation  that  they  initially  rated  as  negative  and  positive.  This 
would  also  result  in  spouses  having  lower  global  evaluations  of  the  conversation  when  it 
is  in  the  past  than  when  it  has  just  occurred.  However,  if  asked  to  rate  specific  aspects  of 
the  conversation  immediately  after  it  occurred  and  after  time  had  passed,  spouses’  ratings 
should  change  over  time. 

When  spouses  were  asked  to  evaluate  a conversation  that  had  just  occurred  and  a 
conversation  in  the  past  on  more  specific  dimensions,  the  pattern  of  results  better 
supported  the  mechanism  of  a change  in  standard  than  the  mechanism  of  selective 
memories  and  selective  attention.  Spouses’  ratings  of  a past  conversation  that  addressed 
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a problem  that  was  still  severe  matched  those  of  objective  observers  more  than  spouses’ 
ratings  of  a current  conversation  that  addressed  a topic  that  was  severe.  However,  since 
spouses  did  not  rate  specific  aspects  of  the  Time  1 conversation  immediately  after  it 
occurred,  it  is  not  possible  to  test  whether  their  ratings  of  this  conversation  changed  over 
time.  Thus,  a more  ideal  test  of  change  in  standards  would  be  to  have  spouses  evaluate 
specific  aspects  of  the  same  conversation  both  immediately  after  it  occurred  and  after 
time  had  passed. 

When  do  standards  change?  When  spouses’  specific  evaluations  of  the 
conversations  at  Time  1 and  Time  5 were  compared  with  those  of  objective  observers, 
results  suggested  that  only  a subset  of  spouses  used  objective  standards  to  evaluate  the 
conversation  in  the  past.  Only  spouses  for  whom  the  problem  under  discussion  was  still 
severe  had  evaluations  of  the  conversation  that  were  consistent  with  those  of  objective 
observers. 

This  suggests  that  spouses  may  remember  the  past  in  a way  that  lets  them  both 
perceive  improvement  over  time  and  perceive  the  past  positively.  Spouses  for  whom  the 
problem  under  discussion  was  no  longer  severe  could  perceive  improvement  over  time  by 
attending  to  the  alleviation  of  the  problem.  Consequently,  even  if  they  evaluated  their 
own  and  their  partner’s  behavior  positively,  they  could  perceive  improvement  from  the 
past  to  the  present.  Spouses  for  whom  the  problem  under  discussion  was  still  severe, 
however,  could  not  perceive  improvement  over  time  simply  by  attending  to  whether  the 
severity  of  the  problem  had  changed  with  time.  Instead,  in  order  to  perceive 
improvement,  these  spouses  attended  to  perceived  changes  in  the  way  they  and  their 
partner  behaved  during  conversations. 
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Previous  research  (e.g.,  Conway  & Ross,  1984)  suggests  that  people  may  derogate 
the  past  in  order  to  perceive  improvement  from  the  past  to  the  present.  Furthermore,  at  a 
global  level,  people  appear  to  prefer  memories  of  improvement  from  the  past  to  the 
present  over  memories  of  the  past  as  highly  positive  (see  Kamey  & Frye,  2002). 

However,  as  people  remember  more  specific  aspects  of  the  past,  they  may  not  be  able  to, 
or  may  not  strive  to,  remember  improvement  in  every  aspect.  Instead,  people  may  be 
more  satisfied  with  the  present  to  the  extent  that  they  remember  improvement  in  some 
areas  and  remember  other  areas  as  consistently  positive.  In  particular,  people  may  be 
most  likely  to  remember  improvement  in  specific  areas  that  are  currently  a source  of 
threat  to  their  positive  global  evaluations.  Such  memories  of  improvement  may  allow 
people  to  expect  such  improvement  to  continue  into  the  future  (Albert,  1971),  and, 
consequently,  may  be  one  means  by  which  people  cope  with  specific  relationship 
challenges  (Frye  & Kamey,  in  press).  Future  research  should  examine  the  implications 
of  memories  of  improvement  and  memories  of  consistent  positivity  for  specific 
relationship  aspects  on  people’s  global  evaluations  of  the  relationship. 

Are  Some  Spouses  More  Likely  to  Remember  Improvements  in  Their  Satisfaction? 

The  current  study  examined  the  possibility  that,  because  of  different  levels  of 
motivation,  some  spouses  may  be  more  likely  to  remember  greater  improvements  in  their 
satisfaction  than  were  observed  over  time.  It  was  expected  that  spouses  with  more 
barriers  to  leaving  their  marriage  would  remember  more  improvements  than  were 
observed,  but  results  did  not  support  this  idea.  Neither  attitude  toward  divorce  nor 
relative  income  level  was  related  to  the  degree  of  difference  between  remembered  and 
observed  trajectories  of  satisfaction.  These  results  suggest  that  motivation  to  remember 
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improvements  in  satisfaction  is  not  related  to  the  degree  of  difference  between  observed 
and  remembered  trajectories. 

However,  barriers  to  leaving  their  marriage  may  only  be  related  to  memories  in 
specific  circumstances.  It  has  been  noted  (Levinger,  1976)  that  people  only  notice 
barriers  when  they  attempt  to  cross  them.  This  suggests  that  barriers  may  only  affect 
people  who  have  become  less  satisfied  with  their  marriage  and  who  might  be  thinking  of 
leaving  it.  At  the  same  time,  despite  the  presence  of  barriers,  numerous  people  do  leave 
their  marriages  (Bramlett  & Mosher,  2001).  Once  people  have  made  the  decision  to 
leave  their  marriage,  they  may  begin  to  remember  the  past  in  a way  that  supports  this 
decision.  For  instance,  they  may  remember  steep  declines  in  their  satisfaction  in  the 
recent  past.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  relationship  between  barriers  and  memories  of 
satisfaction  may  be  moderated  by  the  decision  to  leave  one’s  marriage.  Barriers  may 
only  be  related  to  memories  of  recent  improvement  among  spouses  whose  satisfaction  is 
low  but  who  have  not  decided  to  leave  their  marriage.  Future  research  should  address 
this  possibility  by  examining  the  relationship  between  barriers,  consideration  of  divorce, 
and  memories  among  spouses  with  relatively  low  levels  of  satisfaction. 

What  are  the  Mechanisms  Behind  Memories  of  Improvement? 

Spouses  in  the  current  study  consistently  remembered  improvements  in  their 
satisfaction  in  the  recent  past,  and,  over  a two-and-a-half  year  time  period,  they 
remembered  more  improvements  in  their  satisfaction  than  were  observed  to  occur.  What 
are  the  mechanisms  through  which  spouses  generate  these  memories?  The  current 
findings  do  not  support  the  mechanisms  of  implicit  theories  or  selective  memory.  The 
findings  provide  some  support  for  change  of  standard  as  a mechanism.  However,  the 
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comparison  of  spouses’  ratings  and  observers’  ratings  of  the  conversation  suggests  that 
only  the  sub-group  of  spouses  who  still  perceived  the  problem  addressed  in  the  past 
conversation  as  severe  used  objective  standards  to  evaluate  the  past.  Thus,  consistent 
support  was  not  found  for  any  of  the  three  potential  mechanisms  that  were  investigated. 
Nevertheless,  spouses  were  found  to  perceive  that  their  relationship  had  improved  over 
time. 

One  possibility  regarding  mechanisms  behind  such  perceptions  of  improvement  is 
that  not  all  spouses  rely  on  the  same  mechanism  for  generating  memories  of 
improvement.  Spouses  may  use  different  standards  forjudging  the  past  based  on  the 
areas  in  which  they  have  improved  over  time.  For  instance,  among  spouses  for  whom  the 
topic  discussed  in  the  conversation  at  Time  1 is  still  currently  a fairly  severe  problem, 
there  seems  to  be  a tendency  to  judge  the  past  mainly  on  how  they  and  their  spouse 
discuss  issues.  Furthermore,  these  judgments  appear  to  be  based  on  fairly  objective 
standards.  In  other  words,  these  spouses  may  selectively  attend  to  their  conversation 
style,  rather  than  to  the  fact  that  the  same  area  has  remained  a severe  problem  for 
approximately  two  years.  On  the  other  hand,  among  spouses  for  whom  the  topic 
discussed  in  the  conversation  at  Time  1 is  no  longer  a severe  problem,  there  may  be  a 
tendency  to  judge  the  past  mainly  on  whether  the  problem  improved.  Thus,  these  spouses 
may  selectively  attend  to  conversation  outcome,  rather  than  conversation  style. 

Consequently,  there  may  not  have  been  clear  support  for  any  one  mechanism  in 
the  current  study  because  spouses  do  not  all  use  the  same  mechanism  in  order  to  generate 
their  memories.  Spouses  may  remember  the  past  not  just  with  the  goal  of  perceiving 
improvement,  but  also  with  the  goal  of  evaluating  the  past  fairly  positively.  Even  if  a 
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time  period  is  perceived  to  be  in  the  distant  past,  that  time  period  is  nevertheless  part  of 
spouses’  views  of  their  marriage.  Therefore,  the  benefits  of  evaluating  the  past  in  a way 
that  allows  the  perceptions  of  improvement  may  be  tempered  by  the  costs  of  evaluating 
the  past  in  a way  that  suggests  there  are  many  negative  aspects  of  one’s  marriage. 

Strengths  and  Limitations 

Several  strengths  of  this  research  serve  to  enhance  confidence  in  the  findings. 

First,  the  current  study  examined  patterns  of  satisfaction  over  six  waves  of  data.  This 
approach  allowed  the  level,  linear  slope,  and  curvature  of  satisfaction  trajectories  to  be 
examined.  As  a result,  it  was  possible  to  investigate  possible  changes  in  spouses’ 
memories  for  time  periods  in  both  the  recent  past  and  the  distant  past.  Second,  measures 
of  both  observed  and  remembered  satisfaction  were  collected.  Consequently,  in  addition 
to  comparing  memory  for  the  more  recent  past  with  memory  for  the  more  distant  past,  the 
relatively  accuracy  of  memories  for  each  of  these  time  periods  could  be  examined.  Third, 
participants  were  asked  to  report  memories  of  the  same  time  period  twice.  This  allowed 
the  possibility  that  memory  changes  over  time,  which  has  been  suggested  in  other 
research  (e.g.,  Linton,  1982),  to  be  directly  examined.  Fourth,  the  current  study 
examined  participants  who  were  all  newlyweds  in  their  first  marriage  with  no  children. 
This  increased  the  likelihood  that  differences  between  remembered  and  observed 
trajectories  of  satisfaction  were  not  the  result  of  preexisting  differences  in  relationship 
duration.  Fifth,  the  attrition  rate  in  the  current  study  was  relatively  low,  with  over  64%  of 
husbands  and  wives  providing  complete  data  after  approximately  two-and-a-half  years  in 
the  study. 
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Despite  these  strengths,  several  factors  nevertheless  limit  interpretations  of  the 
current  findings.  First,  whereas  the  homogeneity  of  this  sample  enhances  confidence  in 
the  pattern  of  associations,  generalizations  to  other  samples  should  be  made  with  caution. 
For  instance,  although  spouses  on  average  tend  to  remember  greater  improvements  in 
their  satisfaction  than  have  been  observed,  a similar  pattern  may  not  be  found  among 
more  distressed  couples.  Couples  who  are  contemplating  leaving  their  marriage  may 
actually  begin  to  remember  more  declines  in  their  satisfaction  than  have  been  observed, 
in  order  to  justify  their  decision  to  leave  the  relationship.  Second,  whereas  perceptions  of 
improvement  were  measured  at  the  fairly  global  level  of  satisfaction,  the  mechanisms  of 
change  in  standard  and  selective  memories  were  only  assessed  at  the  more  specific  level. 
To  provide  an  ideal  test  of  these  possible  mechanisms,  both  memories  of  improvement 
and  possible  mechanisms  should  be  measured  at  the  same  level  of  specificity.  Third, 
because  data  were  gathered  via  self-report,  there  is  a possibility  that  social  desirability 
concerns  played  a role  in  participants’  responses.  In  particular,  given  that  spouses  were 
asked  to  make  global  evaluations  of  the  Time  1 conversation  on  identical  questions 
before  and  after  watching  a videotape  of  it,  it  is  possible  that  social  desirability  concerns 
played  a role  in  their  responses  to  these  questions.  However,  it  is  not  clear  what  the 
socially  desirable  response  would  have  been.  Spouses  were  not  given  any  instructions 
beyond  simply  filling  out  the  questionnaire.  Would  spouses  strive  to  be  consistent,  to 
demonstrate  to  the  researchers  that  their  opinion  did  not  change,  regardless  of  the 
information  in  the  videotape  (see  Festinger  & Carlsmith,  1959)?  Or,  would  spouses 
perceive  the  fact  that  the  same  questionnaire  was  given  twice  as  a sign  that  their 
responses  should  be  different  each  time  (see  Schwarz,  1999)?  Given  that  social 
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desirability  concerns  would  not  seem  to  inevitably  lead  to  one  particular  pattern  of 
results,  it  seems  unlikely  that  such  concerns  could  be  entirely  responsible  for  the  pattern 
of  results. 

Additional  Directions  for  Future  Research 
The  results  of  the  current  study  raise  a number  of  questions  for  future  research. 
First,  what  are  the  relative  roles  of  temporal  and  social  comparison  in  people’s 
evaluations  of  their  marriage?  Husbands’  descriptions  of  their  memories  of  their  own 
satisfaction  and  their  views  of  others’  satisfaction  raise  the  possibility  that  they  may  have 
been  engaging  in  downward  social  comparison.  Previous  research  (Frye  & Kamey,  in 
press)  suggests  that  considerations  of  reality  may  constrain  spouses’  use  of  social 
comparison  in  more  specific  evaluations  of  their  relationship.  However,  such  constraints 
may  be  less  of  a factor  in  spouses’  global  evaluations  of  their  relationship.  Research 
suggests  that  relationship  partners  are  skilled  at  choosing  domains  on  which  to  engage  in 
social  comparison  that  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  better  off  than  other  couples 
and  which  are  still  supported  by  considerations  of  reality  (see  Rusbult,  Van  Lange, 
Wildschut,  Yovetich,  & Verette,  2000).  To  what  extent  do  spouses  engage  in  downward 
social  comparison  vs.  favorable  temporal  comparison  at  a more  global  level  of 
relationship  evaluation?  Perhaps  spouses  who  are  unable  to  remember  improvements  in 
their  own  satisfaction  may  turn  to  downward  social  comparison  and  view  others’ 
satisfaction  as  encountering  steep  declines.  Furthermore,  what  are  the  consequences  of 
each  type  of  comparison?  People  may  be  especially  likely  to  use  remembered  change  to 
predict  future  change  (Albert,  1971),  and  favorable  temporal  comparison  at  a global  level 
of  evaluation  has  been  related  to  increased  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  relationship 
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(Kamey  & Frye,  2002).  Such  future  expectations  may  be  less  strongly  related  to 
downward  social  comparison. 

Second,  when  are  spouses  most  likely  to  remember  improvement?  The  results  of 
the  current  dissertation,  combined  with  results  of  previous  research  (Kamey  & Frye, 

2002;  Vaillant  & Vaillant,  1993)  suggest  that,  at  a global  level,  spouses  fairly  consistently 
remember  improvements.  However,  there  may  be  limits  to  such  memories  of 
improvement.  One  limit  may  be  related  to  current  satisfaction  level.  People  who  are  less 
satisfied  with  their  relationships  are  less  likely  to  remember  improvements  in  their 
relationships  over  time  (Kamey  & Coombs,  2000;  Sprecher,  1999).  This  suggests  that 
people  who  are  currently  less  satisfied  with  their  relationship  may  remember  less 
improvement  over  time,  or  that  people  who  are  unable  to  remember  improvement  over 
time  are  less  satisfied  with  their  relationship.  This  may  be  because  people  do  not  have 
the  motivation  or  the  ability  to  remember  the  past  in  a way  that  lets  them  perceive 
improvements,  or  it  may  be  because  there  are  limits  in  the  extent  to  which  people  can 
derogate  their  past  level  of  satisfaction.  A second  limit  may  be  the  level  of  specificity  at 
which  people  remember  their  relationship.  For  instance,  spouses  who  are  coping  with  an 
especially  severe  problem  may  have  a difficult  time  telling  themselves  that  that  problem 
was  even  worse  in  the  past. 

Third,  what  role  do  memories  of  improvement  play  in  other  areas  of  people’s 
lives?  According  to  temporal  comparison  theory  (Albert,  1977),  people  should  use  their 
memories  of  the  past  to  make  evaluations  regarding  a myriad  of  phenomena.  People 
should  be  most  likely  to  use  temporal  comparisons  as  they  evaluate  areas  of  their  lives 
that  represent  ongoing  processes.  Such  areas  include  academic  performance  and  health 
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behavior.  Unlike  marital  satisfaction,  people  may  receive  relatively  objective  feedback 
regarding  these  areas  of  their  lives.  This  raises  the  question  of  whether  people’s 
memories  of  these  areas  more  closely  match  observations  over  time.  In  other  words,  can 
people  generate  memories  of  improvement  even  if  they  have  concrete  feedback  that 
suggests  there  was  not  improvement? 

Fourth,  what  are  the  consequences  of  memories  of  improvement?  Temporal 
comparison  theory  (Albert,  1971;  Albert,  1977)  and  previous  research  (Kamey  & Frye, 
2002)  suggest  that  people  expect  remembered  patterns  of  change  to  continue  into  the 
future.  Thus,  people  who  remember  improvements  in  their  satisfaction  should  expect 
such  improvements  to  continue  into  the  future.  However,  in  some  circumstances,  people 
may  expect  improvements  in  the  face  of  remembered  declines.  If  people  perceive  the 
remembered  decline  as  indicating  a temporary  dip  in  satisfaction,  they  may  expect  future 
improvements,  even  in  the  face  of  remembered  declines.  The  possible  relationship 
between  remembered  declines  and  expected  improvements  may  be  mediated  by 
attribution  processes.  If  people  are  able  to  attribute  the  remembered  decline  in  their 
satisfaction  to  temporary  circumstances  (e.g.,  work  stress),  they  may  perceive  the  decline 
as  a temporary  aberration,  rather  than  as  an  indication  of  what  the  future  will  hold. 

Conclusions 

As  people  remember  the  course  of  their  relationship,  they  can  be  thought  of  as 
riding  a wave  of  perceived  improvement.  People  do  not  simply  add  new  memories  over 
time;  instead,  they  appear  to  constantly  revise  the  past.  The  present  is  consistently  seen 
as  an  improvement  over  the  recent  past,  and  changes  in  the  recent  past  are  consistently 
seen  as  more  positive  than  changes  in  the  distant  past. 
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Although  it  is  clear  that  spouses  seem  to  be  consistently  riding  a wave  of 
perceived  improvement,  the  construction  of  this  wave  is  less  clear.  The  current  study 
examined  three  possible  mechanisms  that  spouses  might  use  to  generate  their  memories. 
The  strongest  support  was  found  for  change  in  standard.  However,  results  suggested  that 
this  mechanism  is  not  always  responsible  for  memories  of  improvement.  The 
mechanisms  spouses  use  to  generate  their  memories  may  depend  on  the  particular 
circumstances  of  their  relationship.  For  instance,  spouses  may  both  remember  the  distant 
past  more  objectively  than  the  recent  past  and  selectively  attend  to  aspects  of  their 
relationship  that  have  improved  over  time.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  suggests  that  spouses 
have  a great  deal  of  flexibility  in  how  they  remember  they  past,  and  that  this  results  in 
spouses’  ubiquitous  memories  of  improvement  over  time.  Furthermore,  to  justify  their 
memories  of  improvement,  spouses  may  not  remember  every  specific  aspect  of  their 
relationship  as  improving  over  time.  Instead,  they  appear  to  balance  perceptions  of 
improvement  with  perceptions  of  positivity. 


APPENDIX  A 

SEMANTIC  DIFFERENTIAL  MEASURE  OF  MARITAL  SATIF ACTION 


For  each  of  the  following  items,  fill  in  the  circle  (O)  that  best  describes  HOW  YOU 
FEEL  ABOUT  YOUR  MARRIAGE.  Base  your  responses  on  your  first  impressions  and 
immediate  feelings  about  the  item. 


INTERESTING 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

BORING 

BAD 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

GOOD 

UNPLEASANT 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

PLEASANT 

FULL 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

EMPTY 

WEAK 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

STRONG 

SATISFIED 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

DISSATISFIED 

LONELY 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

FRIENDLY 

STURDY 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

FRAGILE 

REWARDING 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

DISAPPOINTING 

DISCOURAGING 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

HOPEFUL 

ENJOYABLE 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

MISERABLE 

TENSE 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

RELAXED 

STABLE 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

UNSTABLE 

HAPPY 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

SAD 

STRESSFUL 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

PEACEFUL 
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APPENDIX  B 

MEMORY  OF  SATISFACTION 


YOUR  VIEW  OF  THE  LAST  30  MONTHS 

This  has  been  the  sixth  time  that  you  have  responded  to  our  questionnaires  since  you 
first  came  to  UF  to  participate  in  this  project,  a little  over  two  and  a half  years  ago. 

Now,  we  would  like  you  to  think  about  how  your  feelings  about  your  marriage  have 
developed  over  this  time.  Have  there  been  ups  and  downs?  Have  things  remained  pretty  steady 
for  you?  Have  your  feelings  about  your  marriage  improved  or  declined  overall? 

To  answer  these  questions,  we  would  like  you  to  draw  a line  to  indicate  how  your  feelings 
about  your  marriage  have  developed  over  the  past  three  years.  The  line  can  be  straight  or 
curved,  or  some  combination  of  straight  or  curved,  as  long  as  it  reflects  how  satisfied  or 
unsatisfied  you  have  been  with  your  marriage  at  each  point  over  the  past  two  and  a half  years. 

On  the  graph  below  are  three  examples.  In  Line  A,  the  person  indicates  that  he  or  she 
has  become  steadily  less  satisfied  with  the  marriage  over  the  past  four  years.  In  Line  B,  the 
person  indicates  that  he  or  she  has  experience  ups  and  downs  at  different  times  over  the  past 
four  years.  In  Line  C,  the  person  indicates  that  he  or  she  felt  pretty  much  the  same  about  the 
marriage  at  each  point  over  the  past  four  years. 

EXAMPLE 


ago 


■ Person  A 

■ Person  B 
- Person  C 


Time 


On  the  following  page,  there  is  a blank  graph.  Think  back  to  each  of  the  times  indicated, 
and  for  each  time  mark  the  point  on  the  graph  that  represents  how  happy  you  were  with  your 
marriage  at  that  time. 

Think  back  to  each  of  the  times  written  on  this  graph,  and  for  each  time 
mark  the  point  on  the  graph  that  represents  how  you  felt  about  your  marriage  at 
that  time. 
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Extremely  unhappy  Marital  Satisfaction  Extremely  happy 
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APPENDIX  C 

MARITAL  PROBLEMS  INVENTORY 

Inventory  of  Marital  Problems 

All  couples  experience  some  difficulties  or  differences  of  opinion  in  their 
marriage,  even  if  they  are  only  very  minor  ones.  Listed  below  are  a number  of 
issues  that  might  be  difficulties  in  your  marriage.  For  each  issue  fill  in  a bubble  to 
indicate  how  much  it  is  a source  of  difficulty  or  disagreement  for  you  and  your 


spouse. 


Not  a 
Problem 
1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Major 
Problem 
9 10  11 

Children 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Religion 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

In-laws,  parents,  relatives 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Recreation  and  leisure  time 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Communication 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Household  management 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Showing  Affection 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Making  decisions 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Friends 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Unrealistic  expectations 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Money  management 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Sex 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Jealousy 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Solving  problems 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

Trust 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Independence 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Drugs  and  alcohol 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Career  decisions 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Amount  of  time  spent  together 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 
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APPENDIX  D 

OBSERVERS’  RATINGS  OF  SPOUSES’  BEHAVIOR 


TO  WHAT  EXTENT... 

Positive  items 

1 . ...  was  each  spouse  engaged  in  the  discussion? 

2.  ...  did  each  spouse  listen  and  attend  to  the  partner? 

3.  ...  did  each  spouse  seem  willing  to  change? 

4.  ...  did  each  spouse  seem  to  care  about  the  topic? 

5.  ...  did  each  spouse  acknowledge  both  sides  of  the  issue? 

6.  ...  did  each  spouse  contribute  productively  to  the  discussion? 

7.  ...  was  each  spouse  generally  positive  in  affect? 

8.  ...  did  each  spouse  take  the  interaction  task  seriously? 

9.  ...  did  each  spouse  accept  responsibility  for  the  problem? 

Negative  items 

1 . ...  was  each  spouse  negative  in  affect? 

2.  ...  did  each  spouse  try  to  avoid  the  issue? 

3.  ...  was  each  spouse  asking  the  other  to  change? 

4.  ...  was  each  spouse  withdrawn? 

5.  ...  did  each  spouse  interrupt  the  other? 

6.  ...  was  each  spouse  defensive  during  the  conversation? 

7.  ...  did  each  spouse  seem  uncomfortable  or  anxious? 
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APPENDIX  E 

SPOUSES’  RATINGS  OF  BEHAVIOR 


TO  WHAT  EXTENT  DID  EACH  PERSON: 

Positive  items 

1 . ...  seem  engaged  in  the  discussion? 

2.  ...  listen  and  attend  to  the  other  person? 

3.  ...  seem  willing  to  change? 

4.  ...  care  about  the  topic  being  discussed? 

5.  ...  acknowledge  both  sides  of  the  issue? 

6.  ...  contribute  positively  to  the  discussion? 

7.  ...  express  positive  feelings? 

8.  ...  take  the  interaction  seriously? 

9.  ...  accept  responsibility  for  the  problem? 

Negative  items 

'\.  ...  express  negative  emotions? 

2.  ...  try  to  avoid  the  issue? 

3.  . . . ask  the  other  to  change? 

4.  ...  withdraw  from  the  discussion? 

5.  ...  interrupt  the  other  person? 

6.  ...  get  defensive? 

7.  ...  seem  uncomfortable? 
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APPENDIX  F 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  DIVORCE 


1 . My  religious  beliefs  would  keep  me  from  getting  divorced. 

2.  When  couples  are  having  marital  troubles,  divorce  may  be  an  acceptable  solution  to 
their  troubles.  * 

3.  When  a husband  and  wife  divorce,  it  reflects  badly  on  them  as  people. 

4.  Divorce  can  be  a reasonable  solution  to  a troubled  marriage.* 

5.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  why  people  make  such  a big  deal  about  divorce.* 

6.  Couples  with  children  should  stay  together  for  the  sake  of  the  children. 

7.  Except  in  rare  cases,  couples  should  stay  married  no  matter  what. 

*Reverse  coded. 
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APPENDIX  G 

IMPLICIT  THEORIES  OF  CHANGE  IN  SATISFACTION 
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